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The Honourable 
Mrs. Garry 


By LADY CLIFFORD 
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Author of 


“Peter's Mother,” “The Lonely 
Lady of Grosvenor Square,” 
“Master Christopher,” etc., etc. 


Cloth, $1.35 net; postpaid $1.47. 


The Flaw in the 
Crystal 
By MAY SINCLAIR 
Author of 
“The Divine Fire,” “The Judg- 
ment of Eve,” “The Creators,” 
etc., ete. 
Cloth, $1.20 net; 








postpaid $1.29. 





The Pilgrim 
Kamanita 
By KARL GJELLERUP 
“An uncommon type treated 
with splendid skill... one of 
the striking and important 


literary productions of the 
autumn.’’—The Sun, New York. 


$1.35 net; postpaid, $1.44. 
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A NEW EDITION ON HAND- 
MADE PAPER OF 


The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft 


By GEORGE GISSING 


One of the most poignant, 
unforgettable books in which, 
under the form of fiction, a man 
ever expressed his inmost soul. 


Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES RICH IN PERSONALITY 


T. DeWitt Talmage as I Knew Him 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With a concluding chapter by Mrs. DeWitt Talmage. 
8vo. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.17. 


The Life of Michael Angelo By Romain Rolland 


With a portrait and twenty-three full-page reproductions of the artist's statues 
and paintings. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.13, Ready this week. 


George Borrow: The Man and His Books By Edward Thomas 
“The pleasantest and most ‘understanding’ study that Borrow’s many-sided 
genius has yet received.”—Daily Telegraph, London. 

8vo. Illus. $3 t; postpaid, $3.17. 
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ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Famous Housesand Literary Shrinesof London ByA.St.JohnAdcock 
74 illustrations from pen drawings by Frederick Adcock and 16 portraits. 
Cloth 8vo. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.67. 


By H. H. Spoer (A. Goodrich-Freer) 
By W. Barnes Steveni 
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photographs, in cloth 75 cents net; in leather, $1.00 net; postage 6 cents. 
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Things Seen in Russia 


Rambles in the Pyrenees By F. Hamilton Jackson 
With plans and nearly one hundred illustrations chiefly by the author 
Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net; postpaid, $6.24. 
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Karakoram and Western Himalaya 
An account of the Expedition H. R. H. Prince Luigi Amadeo of Savoy, 
Duke of the Abruzzi. By Filippo de Filippi, author of “Ruwenzori.” 
A readable narrative of adventure and a record of important explorations 
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Decorated cover, gilt tops, 


Jolly Calle and Other Swedish Fairy Tales By Helena Nyblom 
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Bee: the Princess of the Dwarfs By Anatole France 
Retold in English by Peter Wright, and beautifully decorated and illustrated 
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Completion of a Great Work 


FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 


Forty volumes. Edited, with Notes, Introductions, Lists of 
Variorum Readings, and Selected Criticisms, by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. . Photogravure frontispieces 
and rubricated title-pages. Cloth, gilt top, per set $30.00. 
Limp leather, per set, $40.00. Volumes sold separately, 
in cloth at 75 cents and in leather at $1.00 per volume. 








@ The publication this year of seven new volumes in the famous 
“First Folio’? Edition of Shakespeare’s Works brings to a completion 
this monumental undertaking. The works just pub- 
lished are the three parts of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” “‘ Henry VIII.,” 
“Venus and Adonis,” “‘ Lucrece,’”’ and ‘Sonnets and Minor 
Poems.” @ Shakespeare students and readers who have 
been buying the books as they came out from year to 
year will now be able to complete their sets. Those who 
have put off buying until all the plays appeared are ad- 
vised that the time has arrived for them to secure this 
great work in its entirety. @ The publishers have been 
gratified at receiving numerous letters of commendation 
concerning the edition, the general tone of which can be seen from 
the few which follow: 





Size 4%x6\4 


“Delightful, thoroughly useful, and really instructive. I know of no edition that I would rather put into 
the hands of a young student or hold in my own.”—HeNry vAN DYKE. 


“The best books yet published for the study in college of separate plays.”—Prof. H. N. MacCracken, Yale 
University. 


“I congratulate you on the form of your issue of the First Folio, and on having taken for it the best text of 
Shakespeare. The Notes and Literary Illustrations, etc., are admirable. Of the many editions I have, and have 
seen, yours will certainly come in the first rank.”—J. Forses-RopertTson. 


“T find this series beyond question the best for the purpose of my classes.”"—Gerorce B. Cuurcuit1t, Am- 
herst College. 


“Had there been sueh an edition thirty-five years, ago, I should never have undertaken a new variorum.” 
—Horace Howarp Furness. 


“I never fail to find the volumes of this delightful edition illuminating and instructive.”"—Epwarp Dowopen. 


“It will prove, I am sure, the most desirable edition of the Plays which has yet been published. A reprint 
of the First Folio has never been within reach of the general reading public. You will do more for Shakes- 
peare by this edition than has been done by any previous one.”—Hiram Corson, Cornell University. 


“Done with unusual intelligence. A great gain for Shakespearean students.”—HaMILton W. MABIE. 


“The most useful edition now available for students.” —Branper MaTTHews. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1912. | fice. The criticism was severe, and we 
> — ————| imagine that Mr. Taft himself felt its 
But here, at the similar period 


= 








The Week 
‘again with this jewel of economic rea- 


There were thousands of people who | 


force. 
|in his campaign of 1912, comes Mr. Taft 





. isoning, in his written appeal to the 
felt themselves rouse , 
es © indignant |r. +mers of Minnesota: 
sympathy with Mr. Taft, at the time of It is not necessary to jog the memory 
Mr. Roosevelt's malicious attacks upon of the older farmers of your State as to 
what happened when the Democratic party 


him in the primary campaign. Such 
people, even when they belonged to the 
Democratic party, 
gratification from the reviving activity 
of Mr. Taft’s campaign a moath ago. |i ent against the high protective tariff 
They were willing to concede to him a/school could be more convincing than 
certain share of the political advan-|this illustration of the condition to 
tage which accrues to an existing Ad-| which its doctrines bring a mind that 
ministration from the return of pros- | has shown itself capable of grappling 
perity to the country as a whole, and | courageously and honestly with 
they accepted as part of the political | problems of the day. 

game the President’s public statements, | 
asking voters whether they wanted to | 


“change things” when their business | 


passed the Wilson tariff bill. Wheat went 
down to 40 cents a bushel, corn to 21 cents, 
oats to 18 cents, potatoes to 


27 cents 


drew considerable | 
We do not know that any formal arzu- 


other 


Gov. Wilson’s words concerning the 
that would attach, in the 
event of his election, to Democratic con- 


importance 
affairs were moving so satisfactorily. | 
Had Mr. Taft been content to rest on trol of the Senate are none too strong. 
this general argument, he would have| with undisputed power 
ended the campaign with dignity, even if 


it ended with his defeat for reélection. 


to legislate, 
both the party and the new President 
would be placed in a position in which 


|they would have a full opportunity to 





show what they can do for the country. 
of 
which no one can demand the immedi- 
ate fulfilment, for tasks of the kind in 
| contemplation take time; but on the oth- 


In 1908, Mr. Taft began his autumn 
swing round the circle with a defence|Large promises have been made, 


of the judiciary’s rightful powers in la- 





bor cases, and with an attack on the 
scheme of Government ownership of 
railways, which brought him the ap-|er hand the country has a right to hope 
plause and respect of conservative men, | for some clear results actually achieved, 
even among his political opponents. | and some significant beginnings of re- 
When, however, he reached the old Pro- | sults to be 
tectionist battleground of Indiana, he | Against any accusation of failure in 
began to tell his audiences how the Wil- | these regards, a divided Congress might 
son tariff bill of 1894 brought on the | serve as a convenient answer; but with 
both Houses Democratic, Mr. Wilson 
would find the fleld really open for car- 
1ying out the great policies of improve- 


accomplished later on. 


country “the worst financial disaster it 
has ever seen”; and having thus point- 
ed out the antecedent causes of the pan- 
ic of 1893, he asked his South Dakota 
audiences to recall “that great tariff 
measure,” “under the influence of which 
wheat went down below 50 cents.” The 
feeling which those absurdities created 
ir, the minds of thinking men was ex- 
pressed by a well-known lawyer, who 
declared, in a letter at the time, that 
the public man who resorted to such ar- 
guments either believed them, in which 
case he was too foolish to be a fit Presi- 
dent of the United States, or else did 
not believe them, in which case he was 
igtellectually too dishonest for that of: | 


|ment that he has outlined. That oppor- 
tunity he would eagerly welcome, tre- 
mendous as is the responsibility which 
it would place upon him. And it looks 
as if it were by no means improbable 
that he will get it. 





For some years Chicago has been en- 
deavoring to decide whether it wanted 
voting machines or not. A few months | 
ago it purchased a number, which were 
ised in a city election with varying suc- | 
cess. Now an effort is made to prevent | 


their employment in this election. The! 





The Nation 






| object of attack is the legal limitation 
upon the voter of one minute in which 
it 
that this time is insufficient for arrang- 
ing ticket. This 
is apparently borne out by the results 


to cast his ballot, being contended 


a “split” contention 


of a test at Springfield. Experts suc- 
ceeded in splitting tickets in forty sec 
onds, but others fell far behind that rec 
ord. The president of the Citizens’ As- 
sociation of Chicago, who has been a 
prominent figure in reform politics for 
many years, required above two minutes 
to vote, making several mistakes in the 
process. A street-car conductor was a 
little longer, and a reporter, strangely 
enough, was the longest of the three. 
Those who are opposing the machines 
tor the approaching election assert that 
disfranchised if 
will 


be due to the one-minute limitation, and 


30,000 voters will be 


they are used. Part of this result 
part to mistakes which will invalidate 
the machine-cast ballots; while, judging 


by experience, many voters, owing to 
their unfamiliarity with this method of 
voting, will stay away from the polls 
altogether. 


A 
est and importance is involved 
of 
Amendment No. 3 


taxation reform of unusual inter- 


in one 
amendments 


the Constitutional 


to be submitted to 
the people of New Hampshire for ratifi 
cation at the coming election. It is 
urged upon the voters in a simple but 
convincing statement issued by the So- 
ciety for Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, which sets forth both the glar- 
method 


ing inequalities of the actual 


of taxing forest property, and its in- 
evitable effect in promoting the lament- 
able destruction of the trees. Under 
the existing Constitutional requirement 
that all property be taxed equally and 
proportionally every year, the growing 
crop of timber—if the requirement is 
obeyed—must be “taxed at its full value 
over and over again”; and the practical 
consequence is a twofold evil. On the 
one hand, the law is not fulfilled and its 
in all sorts of in- 


mitigation results 


equities and abuses; and on the other 
hand, even this mitigated enforcement 
of the law is sufficient to compel forest 
owners to cut down forests so as to 
avoid further taxation, long before they 


otherwise would do so. The proposed 
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amendment will permit the Legislature | 
to provide a special system of tax as- 
sessment for forest property; the inten- 
tion being that an annual tax shall be 
levied on the land value as such, irre- 
spective of the growing crep of timber, 
and that the timber itself be taxed only 
time of felling, and then at a 
proper and adequate rate. It is to be) 
hoped that this salutary reform will be 


at the 


adopted. The preservation of the New 
Hampshire forests is a matter of acute 
interest far beyond the confines of that 


State. 





There are some supporters of the 


“Oregon system” who declare that a/| 
trap has been set for it this year by the 
Legislature. The citizens of that State 
are to vote on thirty-eight different laws | 
and amendments. The proposal which 
the friends of direct legislation regard 
as dangerous is in the form of an amend- | 
ment to the Constitution calling for a) 
majority of the votes cast “at the elec- 
tion,” instead of the majority of the 
“thereon,” to carry any fu- 


In this the radicals 


votes cast 
ture amendment. 
see their pet scheme used against it- 
self. They 


tooth and nail, as also the passage of a 


are opposing its passage 
proposal of similar tenor in regard to 
“Initiative” measures. Other important 
provisions among the thirty-eight pro- 
posals, such as those for equal suffrage, 
tor inheritance and income taxes, to 
provide a “blue sky” law and to abolish 
contract prison labor, make it plain 
that, for the student of government, Ore- 
gon's action at the polls will be well 


verth watching. 





The the gift 
of Mr. James B. Brady, of a Urological 
with the Johns 
the third 


in recent 


establishment, through 


sneatitute in connection 


Hopkins Hospital, is of a 


series of foundations made 


years by special endowment at that 


rreat institution. The other two are the 
Clinie 
for 


Henry Phipps Psychiatric and 


Harriet Lane Home Invalid 


the 
Children. All of these special establish- 
ments serve the double purpose of hos 
pital and research institute, and, work- 
in conjunction with the admirable 

of Medical 


form an important addition to 


ne 


staff the Johns Hopkins 
School, 
the country’s resources for the advance 
ment of medical knowledge. It is nota- 


ble that, in these and other ways, the 


medical side of the activities initiated 
at Baltimore a generation ago through 
the far-sighted munificence of Johns 
Hopkins has been liberally promoted 
by men of wealth from a distance; but 
the general work of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, while it has received generous 
support from Baltimoreans, has had 
very little pecuniary aid from the coun- 
try at large. The difference is doubt- 
less largely due to the personal experi- 
ence through which donors have become 


‘acquainted with the merits of the medi- 
‘eal activities. 





The busy news collectors in Mexico 
who began announcing the imminent 
fall of President Madero even before his 
have laid stress on two fatal 
circumstances. In the first place, Ma- 
dero was a dreamer and theorist who 
was unequal to the practical exigencies 
of his position. In the second place, a 
national spirit was totally lacking in 
Mexico. The actual course of events 
has shown that in Madero the Mexican 
people has found a leader of extraordi- 
nary resourcefulness, of courage, and of 
tenacity. When Orozco’s army was Car- 
rying everything before it in Chihuahua 
and the anti-Maderist press was an- 
nouncing that at Torreén the fall of the 
Government would be signalized, Ma- 
dero refused to give way to panic and 
bided his time until his forces were in 


election, 


a position to strike a decisive blow. The) 
dramatic collapse of Orozco’s revolu-| 


tion is a matter of recent history. The 
situation was a trying one. Besides 
Orozco, there were the Zapatist forces 
in the vicinity of the capital to be reck- 
in Mexico City there 


Por- 


oned with, and 
was discontent and disloyalty. 
firio Diaz himself could not have dealt 
with the situation more effectively. 





Then came the fiasco of Diaz at Vera 
Cruz, and it was demonstrated that Ma- 
dero did have behind him the good will 


of the bulk of the nation. The walls of | 


Mexico City did not tumble down at the 
magic Diaz. The 
confidently predicted defection of Fed- 


sound of the name 


eral generals and troops did not take 
place. The expected upheaval of the 
entire countryside at the signal from 
Vera Cruz did not come off. It has been 
shown pretty conclusively that the Mex- 
joan people is not tired of Madero and 
that it is by no means convinced that 


he has badig failed in his work. The 


man who can hold his own against the 
powerful influences brought into the 
field by the supporters of Porfirio Diaz, 
who can command the obedience of his 
troops and the loyalty of their officers, 
who can keep order in the capital and 
deal pretty effectively with the maraud- 
ing bands of so-called revolutionists in 
the provinces, seems to be quite the 
right man for his place. Madero’s pres- 
tige to-day is higher than at any mo- 
ment since he took office. 





The break in the Bordea Cabinet, 
made by the resignation of F. D. Monk, 
has been expected. The retiring Min- 
ister feels that, as his colleagues do not 
intend to submit the proposed new 
naval policy to the people, he will be 
put in the position of vielating his pre- 
election pledge in the matter. Now, it 
may be perfectly proper for this partic- 
ular official, under these particular cir- 
cumstances, to give up his seat at the 
council table, but he cannot be blind to 
the gravity of the precedent he is set- 
ting. What would happen if officials in 
general were to act upon it, and resign 
rather than share the responsibility for 
the violation of preélection pledges? Mr. 
Monk’s act, we suppose, is dictated by 
the new spirit that has come over poli- 
tics in recent years. Certainly, the time- 
honored course for him to have follow- 
ed was to explain to his constituents 
that the preélection pledge was, in fact, 
and despite appearances, being fulfilled 
to the letter. If this was absolutely im- 
possible to “carry off,” then he should 
have resorted to the ultima ratio of the 
politician. Ex-Representative “Jim” 
Watson of Indiana could have coached 
him. Facing a convention in his dis- 
trict during the McKinley Administra- 
tion, shortly after he had voted upon 
a measure contrary to the expecta- 
tions of his supporters, the sagacious 
Congressman struck an attitude, and de- 
claimed in words like these: “But when 
I saw ranged on one side all those grand 
|leaders of the grand old Republican par- 
ty, William McKinley” Here the 
| cheering told him that the argument 


‘had gone home. 











At a convocation held for the pur- 
| pose of renominating Dr. Charles B. 
Heberden, principal of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, to be Vice-Chancellor for 
a third year of office, we read that the 
Vice-Chancellor “delivered the custom- 
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of houses in which he could enjoy both 
hospitality and conversation. 


ary speech (for the first time in Eng: | 
lish), saying that when he addressed 
them last year he raised the question | 
of abandoning the time-honored custom | 
of employing Latin for this speech, and | 


BERLIN, October 25.—The growth of cities 
at the expense of the country is responsible 


on the whole he considered that the use | for the German meat famine, Chancellor 

Bethmann-Hollweg told the Diet to-day. 
of English was better.” Many will feel Tariffs and taxes have nothing to do with 
a pang of regret on reading this an-/| it, he asserted. He suggested the draining 
nouncement. The change is not of vital |#"4 colonizing of the moorlands with the 

Government's financial aid as a palliative, 
importance, and a few severely practical | pu: geciared that the only sure remedy is 


reasons can be advanced which seem to/an increase in the number of farmers. 


make it desirable. Yet the abandon-| The cable may not have done full jus- 
ment of that “time-honored custom” sig-|tice to Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
nifies the breaking of another link in| but we very much fear that it has re- 


the chain which connects Oxford so in- 
timately with the traditions and usages 
of the past. It may, of course, be plead- 
ed that many of those who listen to the 
Vice-Chancellor are unable to follow him 
in Latin; but the quality of ambiguous- 
ness is by no means confined to speeches | 
delivered in a dead language. Occa- | 
sionally, too, there may be an element | 
of the grotesque in the spectacle of a 
scientific er mathematical Vice-Chancel- 
lor wrestling with uncomprehended Cic- 
eronian periods, and stumbling deplor- 
ably over his Latin quantities; certain- 
ly, after the event, there is scholarly, if 
unhallowed, joy in many commen-rooms 
over the Vice-Chancellor’s discomfiture. 
But these are small incidents, and if we 
began to eliminate from Oxford all the 
forms and ceremonies that contain for 
modern eyes something of the grotesque, 
it would be difficult to know where to 
stop. 


ported him pretty accurately. Yet in 
any other domain than politics or eco- 
nomics, such nonsense could not go 
dewn for a moment. You keep foreign 
meats out for no other purpose under 
ithe sun than to enable home producers 
to get good prices for meat, and then 
you turn round and say that the price 
would be just the same if you had done 
nothing of the kind. As for an “in- 
crease in the number of farmers,” Ger- 
many could get a very big increase in 
twenty-four hours by simply letting the 
farmers of Argentina, and Australia, and 
any other country that desires to sell 
meat, come into the German market. 


simple and “doctrinaire” considerations, 
the favorite “historical” method of Ger- 


Does he think that the cry for cheaper 
food, three-quarters of a century ago, 
in another country which was rapidly 
developing its manufactures, should 
have been silenced by the assertion that 
tariffs made no difference? Does he 
think England was acting under a sheer 
delusion when she abolished the corn 





The chief argument in favor of the 
“time-honored custom” prescribing that 
the Vice-Chancellor shall address Convo- 
cation in Latin is that it emphasizes the 
continuity not only of Oxford’s history, 
but of the history of learning. When 
the Vice-Chancellor delivers his Latin | 


laws? 








To take one possible explanation of 
the unbroken series of Turkish defeats, 


| 
| 


oration he is using the medium of 
speech that made learning possible in| 
the early stages of our present civiliza-| are now asserting, that the Turkish sol- 
tion, the lingua franca of scholars|dier has lost his fine qualities of the 
throughout the world, by means of | past? Instead of the splendid fighting 
which the thoughts and researches of | animal, whom religious fanaticism made 
the wisest of Europe were made the | indifferent to death, and who won victor- 
common property of all. In an age when ies in rags and on an empty stomach, 
books were rare and hard to come by, it we are now asked to regard the Turk- 
was no small thing that the scholars of |ish soldier as indifferent, ill-disciplined, 
every nationality were able to write and land prone to give way without a contest. 
to converse in a common tongue; when |The change is too startling to be cred- 
travelling in a foreign land was a diffi-|ible. It is belied by the showing made 
cult and hazardous adventure, it was of | i= the Greek war of 1897, and only the 
great solace to the cultured pilgrim that |other day against the Italians in Trip- 


throughout Europe there was a chain oli. Nor is it reasonable to suppose 


is it probable, as some correspondents 





‘forward about thirty miles 


And if the Chancellor disdaius such | 


man thinkers might come to his aid. | 





: 
that the long years of training under 


capable German officers have gone to 
waste. We must adopt the more plausi- 
ble explanation that the Turks have so 
far been numerically weaker in the field 
than their opponents, and decidedly in 
When Turkey's 


standing army was balanced against the 


ferior in equipment. 


armed forces of the allies, the impor- 
tant factor of mobilization was not sur- 


ficiently taken into account. Constanti- 


nople has to draw its reserves from 


Asia Minor, Armenia, and Arabia, 


whereas the allies are virtually fighting 
in front of their own doorsteps. 








When we speak of the rapidity of the 
Balkan armies’ advance, we must bear 
in mind also that distances are small 
in the present field of hostilities. Adri- 
anople is less than twenty-five miles 
from the Bulgarian frontier; Scutari is 
about the same distance from Podgo- 
ritza, where the Montenegrin advance 
began; the Servians have had to move 
forward from ten to thirty miles to oc- 
cupy the towns of Novibazar, Prishtina 
and Kumanovo; the Greeks have moved 
to reach 
Serfidze. 


first impulse of an offensive attack is 


Over such short distances the 


enough to carry an invading army. 


All doubt about what happened to the 
Czarevitch, and how he is getting on, 
has been dispelled by the following 
statement made by the Marshal of the 
Court of Russia: 


An accidental fall suffered by the Heredi 
tary Grand Duke will keep his Imperial 
Highness in bed for some time still You 
can place entire confidence in the state 


ments of the official bulletins. 

Even in countries whose governmental 
arrangements are less perfect than those 
ol Russia, it is well known that official 
statements are always absolutely truth 
ful—though some have suspected that 
the author of Pinafore intended a little 
mischief when he made Sir Joseph 
Porter, K.C.B., say that in his happy 
country “official communications are in- 
variably regarded as unanswerable.” 
Put whatever may be true of less favor- 
ed lands, no assertion made under gov- 
ernmental sanction in Russia has ever 
been known to be other than strictly ac- 
We only wonder that the Mar- 
shal of the Court should have gone so 
far as to recognize that there may exist 
persons so depraved as to require his 
assurance that the official bulletins are 


curate. 


vorthy of entire confidence. 
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PROPHETS TO THE FORE. 


These are Presidential prediction 
are giving us a flood of 
be 


did not destroy one an- 


cays, and they 


forecasts that would perfectly con- 
if they 
Each 


He 


clusive 


otl campaign Manager sees 
if 


the 


eT 


confesses, you press him, 


rosy 


that six weeks ago prospect was 


oubled, but now every cloud has been 
ept from the horizon, and “unless all 
fail,” a sweeping and glorious vic- 
But 


Dixon and 


Sik 1S 


tory is to perch upon his banner. 


it is on all other banners. 


bO 


Perkins not carrying New York for 


are 


Roosevelt any more positively and sol- 


emnly than Barnes and Koenig are for 


Taft. Senator Dixon is really splendid. 


lie has the Roosevelt vote, both popu- 


lar and in the Electoral College, figured 


out to a nicety, and has put out his 


ment without the flicker of an eye- 
Mr. 


slate 
Per- 


Not less enthusiastic is 


lid 
kins, but he has not the full aplombd of 


l‘ixon. Stating that his cenfidential re- 


show that Roosevelt is going to 


ports 


carry several Southern States, he adds 


in politics, and that 
be 


that he is “green” 


his correspondents “may stuffing” 
him. This is a momentary weakness in 
Perkins The 
must not admit that by any possibility 
He 
with calm authority, as does a Roose- 
all 


the Colonel far in the lead. 


true election prophet 


can he be mistaken. should say 


polls” 
One 
last 


velt organ, that “unbiassed 


show 


such unbiassed poll was printed 


week by a Roosevelt paper in New York, 


showing that the employees in a cer- 


stood: 
But 


tain establishment in this city 


Roosevelt, 29, Taft, 3, and Wilson 7. 


the head of that firm has since written 


to the Tribune to say that he employs 


only eight men, two of whom are under 


age Thus is doubt cast upon a sure 
word of prophecy 

One hears wonder expressed why cam- 
paign managers should think it neces 


sary or desirable to don the prophet’s 


robes which so Ill become them. Do 
they expect people to believe that they 
know as much as they pretend to know? 
Are they not fully aware that their loud 
predictions are taken by everybody as 
merely so much shouting to keep the 
courage up? Well, all this is one of the 
pleasing little arts of their profession 
which they feel that they cannot afford 
to neglect. By stoutly claiming every- 
thing, they may get something. If not 
the whole silk gown, at least a sleeve) 


of it. The fact that previous forecasts | 


Th 


e 
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astray, they do not permit to deter 
them. They feel a kind of fatality upon 
them. They alter Descartes’s phrase, 
and say, “I predict, therefore I am.” 
What are they there for except to make 
prophecies? Students of these matters 
have noted one invariable rule: the 
more hopeless the chances of any given 
party, the shriller become its advance 


cries of victory. In 1892 the Republi- 


can party met a smashing defeat, but | 


Chairman Carter would hardly grant, 
before the election, a single State to 
Cleveland. As Republican prospects de- 
clined, Carter’s claims rose. So it has 
been again and again; and Senator Dix- 


on is but following venerable precedent 


in putting out his tremendous claims 
for the Progressives at a time when the 
general conviction has become establish- 
ed that their situation js desperate. 
Along with these official auguries go 
a of 
these we do not hold so low an opinion 
He assured Hennessy 


vast number of “straw votes.” 
as Mr. 
that nothing so strong as American pol- 
itics could be taken through a straw. 


There are straw votes and straw votes; 


Dooley. 


some of them obviously worthless, but 
some highly significant. 
get enough of them, fairly typical of sen- 
timént in various parts of the country, 
impartially taken and honestly report- 
ed, we should have a very trustworthy 
indication how the election would go. 
The trouble with most straw votes and 
“postal-card votes” is that we have no 
means of knowing how accurately they 
represent the real preferences of the 
section or class which they profess to 
canvass, They may, indeed, give us an 
inkling of what the decided and clam- 
orous voters mean to do, but the uncom- 
mitted vote, the silent vote, may escape 
them altogether. And then there is the 
vital point of what we may call the 
changed vote. It is the shifting of par- 
ty allegiance that is the crucial thing; 
and the ordinary straw vote tells us lit- 
tle or nothing about that. It is of no 
use to set forth polls showing that 
Roosevelt or Straus, as the case may 
be, is going to receive such and such 
numbers of votes, unless information is 
at the same time given how many of 
those votes are to come from Demo- 
crats. 

Every man of sense knows that, un- 
lees there is a marked Democratic de- 
fection thi@ year, the sharp division on 


If we could | 


of theirs have turned out ludicrously | the other side will make Wilson's tri- 


/umph easy and certain. It needs no one 
| "isen from the dead to tell us this. Nor 
‘is any remarkable mathematical ability 
lor skill in divining the future neces- 
‘sary. All that one has to do is to take a 
|pencil and paper and sit down with the 
| figures of previous elections. But no 
'one has produced evidence that any 
large body of Democrats will cease vot- 
ing for their party. Mr. Don M. Dickin- 
son, of Michigan, is about the only Dem- 
ocrat of any prominence who has an- 
{nounced his intention of supporting 
Roosevelt; and the effusiveness with 
which the Colonel greeted him last Sun- 
cay implies that he has had few occa- 
sions of that kind to hold out his hand. 
Even if as many as 10 per cent. of the 
Democrats were to vote for Roosevelt— 
and there is no proof whatever that the 
number will be near that—the remain- 
der would mean a comfortable plurality 
over any division of the Republican vote 
between Roosevelt and Taft that is at 
all conceivable. It is the hard-headed 
|perception of this truth, we suppose, 
|that holds the betting odds firmly at 4 
| to 1 on Wilson, despite the best that 
| Dixon and Perkins can do. 

We have no thought of taking a turn 
‘at prophecy ourselves. Don’t, onless ye 
‘know. But we are confident that every 
|man can be his own prophet as wisely 
‘as he can put faith in the vaticinations 
of Barnes or Perkins or McCombs. He 
can leok about him. He can sound his 
friends and acquaintances. He can 
study the signs of the times as they 
are broadly revealed the country over. 
| He can put aside his own hopes or fears 
as irrelevant, take the main facts of the 
|party situation as they stand out clear- 
ily, and make as good a guess as the 
|/cext Man. When it is beyond question 
| that some, at least, of our political fore- 
casters are lying prophets, there is no 
'reason for believing that any of them 
|are divinely inspired. 








| 
| THE BECKER VERDICT. 


| It is obvious that the verdict of the 


—_ in the Becker case came as a sur- 
prise to most people. A disagreement 
was the common and confident predic- 
tion. This did not mean that Becker 
was not generally believed guilty. We 
suppose that the details of the murder 
of Rosenthal, as they were little by lit- 
tle made public, left no doubt at all in 
the minds of intelligent men that Beck- 
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er had a direct connection with that 
crime which startled a city even as 
hardened to such things as New York. 
It was not his guilt, but the legal proof 
of it, that was called in question. The 
feeling was that the long and difficult 
trial, with the abhorrent character of so 
many of the witnesses, would result, at 
best, in a hung jury. Hence the gener- 
al astonishment—which is also an un- 
mistakable feeling of relief—at the ver- 
dict of murder in the first degree. 

This must be regarded as a most ton- 


ic event. It shows, for one thing, that 


justice in New York need not always 
move on leaden feet. The bold assassin- 
ation of Rosenthal was done on July 16. 
In less than three months Becker was 
All the involved pro- 


cesses of first detecting his hidden re- 


brought to trial 


sponsibility for the crime, next of mar- 
shalling the evidence on which he was 
indicted, and then of getting his case 
before a jury with skill and force suffi- 
cient to cause his conviction, were got 
through successfully with great speed. 
The sword of the law was not allowed 
io rust in the scabbard. People had not 
forgotten what the crime was before 
judgment had been pronounced upon it. 
The 


confidence 


net result cannot fail to restore 
in our methods of criminal 
prosecution, not only in New York, but 
in all large cities. 

Even more important is it to bave the 
demonstration that the weapons of the 
law are sharp and strong enough to cut 
through the network of police collusion 
with crime. It has been the boast of 
tre “system” that it could snap its fin- 
gers at the criminal code and defy pros- 
ecutors and the courts. Nothing would 
happen. Everything would soon blow 
over. Even if any man was caught, he 
sould be got off. That was the burden 
of the talk, as sworn to, between Becker 
and his hired assassins. The confeder- 
ation between the police and favored 
criminals was represented as too power-| 
tul, with too many ramifications, for the 
District Attorney to break into. But 
Mr. Whitman has knocked all that into 
He has shown that the re- 


a heap. 
sources of criminal investigation and | 
the agencies of the law are adequate to 
cope with the vilest conspiracies and | 
the most intricate crimes that the “sys-| 
tem” can devise. The strong arm of | 
the law. has grappled with the strong-| 
orm squad, We can easily imagine the) 


ehcek given at midnight to all the cor-| 





lrupt and conniving members of the po- 
| tice force by the news that Becker had 
| been found guilty. They must have look- 
je at one another with startled eyes, as 
if asking, “Who next?” Viewed from 
any angle, the verdict of this jury is the 
most terrible blow that the wicked ana 
flaunting alliance between the guardians 
of and the 


received. 


the law violators of it has 
ever 

For achieving this, District Attorney 
Whitman deserves the thanks of New 
York city, and so do he and his assist- 
ant, Mr. Moss, for the very great labor 
of preparing the evidence against Beck- 
er and presenting it in such a way as 
And think 


that Mr. Whitman had the true instinct 


to obtain a conviction. we 


for the demands of the situation when 
he arraigned Becker first of all. The 
wretched tools who actually did the 
shooting of Rosenthal might well be 
passed over for the time, in order to 
bring their principal to the bar. It was 
necessary to strike high as well as 
hard; and from the effects of the blow 
which Mr. Whitman has dealt we can 


see how sagacious he was in choosing 
where first to aim it. Some other or- 
der of prosecution might have seemed 
logically better, 


legally, but the moral impression caused 


or even more sure 


by success in going straight at the most 


heinous offender, that no mis- 


take 


proves 


was made by the District Attor- 
ney. 

There 
will necessarily be a review of the trial 
by a higher court. The 


jinal is entitled to all his legal rights, 


Becker’s counsel will appeal. 
blackest crim- 


jand Becker must have his. If able and 


‘conscientious judges hold that errors 
'were committed in the course of the 
trial sufficient to vitiate the verdict of 


| the jury, it will be their duty so to de- 
‘cide, and it will be the duty of the pub- 
‘lic to respect their decision. But it is 
much to be hoped that nothing of the 
The 


ing judges will doubtless be impressed, 


kind will be necessary. review- 
as everybody else must be, by the fact 
that a carefully chosen and exceptional- 
ly intelligent jury came so promptly 
to the conclusion that Becker was guil- 
ty. These jurymen not only heard all 
the evidence, but had the opportunity of 
studying all the witnesses face to face. 
‘tey must naturally have had their sus- 
Eicions of Rose and Webber and the 
other refugees of the darkness who had 


30 be called upon to testify, if any evi- 
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dence at all was to be had; yet they 


told 


under 


scrutinized these wretches as they 


their story and observed them 


cross-eXamination, and must have made 


up their minds that the testimony was 
credibl At least, it was not broken 
down at any vital point It is this 
broad consideration of the findings of 
the jury which must weigh most with 
the public, and will doubtless have due 
weight with judges As the matter 
Stands, there has been a signal and 
heartening vindication of justices All 
must hope that nothing in the future 
disposal of the case will lessen fts deep 


impressiveness. 


SUPERVISING MANKIND 
Dr Pre 


print 


Lewellys Barker's letter on 
enting Czolgoszes and Schranks,” 


ed New York Times, will 


more than local attention on a 


in the attract 
count of 
the professional eminence of writer 


All that 


its 


part of it which relates to the 


care and treatment of the insane, and 


much of what is said in it about the 


feeble-minded and similar classes, is not 


only highly important but wholly unex 


ceptionable. But in some of its aspects, 


the proposed “national campaign for 


mental hygiene” raises questions which 
cannot be properly approached without 
consideration of the most far-reaching 
consequences, questions which go to the 
very core of life. 

be made,” we 


of 


brains shall, so far as possible, b« 


“Provision 
told, 


must are 


“for the birth children whose 
in 
nately of good quality; this means the 
denial of the privilege of parenthood to 
likely 


systems to their offspring.” 


bad 

It 
possible that Dr. Barker does not fully 
he 
of 


however much 


those to transmit nervous 


is quite 
here though 
it 


nean what says, no 


qualification appears in the con 


text; but, allowance we 
may make for intended qualification, it 
is clear that the social policy he has in 
mind goes far beyond the mere segrega 
of de- 
nerates or imbeciles. And this is all 


the that 


tion or sterilization pronounced 


g 


the more certain for reason 


svch a programme has already attained 


considerable currency. Moreover, it is 


an indispensable programme if we set 


forth to achieve the object of “prevent- 
ing Czolgoszes and Schranks.” We would 


by no means be understood to admit 


that it would be sufficient for the accom 


plishment of that object; but surely 


nothing less would suffice. The question, 
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~ 
then, is, What does the execution of 
this eugenic programme involve? What 
be 


brought into play by 


it affect not only the 


forces would 
it’ How would 
lives of those directly or indirectly con- 
cerned, but the very feelings and ideals 
of life, of all mankind? 

By whatever instrumentalities it may 
be proposed to carry any such scheme 
into effect, one thing is essentially in- 
volved in it—the making of a vital dis- 


tinction between individuals upon the 
basis of a scientific, or quasi-scientific, 
estimate of their physical endowments. 


How serious the danger of error in the 


diagnosis, how grave the possibilities 
cf mischief due to malice or prejudice, 
how pervasive might be the dread or 


the blighting uncertainty which would 
oppress those whose peculiarities made 
into these 
For 


in this proposal to mark out as dere- 


tlem more or less suspect 


things we do not intend to enter. 


licts such men and women as fail to 
come up to a desired standard of fitness, 
there is something which cuts still deep- 
er into the texture of life and society. 


The criminal, the insane, the imbecile, 


clearly marked out to be set apart from | 


the mass of normal human beings, we} 


habitually ignore in the daily course of 
lite; this is hard, cruel perhaps, but it 
leaves all the rest of mankind on the 
solid ground of equality in the things 


that are vital—not only equality in 


rights, but equality in self-respect, in 


fundamentals of human dignity. 
the of parent and child, 
brother and sister, of friend and friend, 


the In 


relation of 
ull men, rich and poor, strong and weak, 
gifted and dull, stand on an equal foot- 
Each feels that if he but acts well 
his it be, he 
eurned the right to self-respect, and to 
unforced re- 


Ine 


part, lowly though has 


the unpatronizing and 
gard of those with whom he has to do. 
He asks for no other man's certificate 
he walks 


among be 


that ia himself a man; he 


He 
deficient In mental power; he may have 
is 


erect his fellows. may 


a less perfect nervous system than 


to be desired; but he neither abdicates 
the rights, nor asks to be absolved from 
the responsibility, which he understands 
t> attach to all the children of men. 
Take 
presume te measure the awful gap that 
will be left? the 
value, the potency, of the simple and 
doctrine that 


the safeguard of human 


this feeling, and can you 


away 


Can you estimate 


unquestioned a man's a 


rman? It is 


| dignity, it strengthens the weak to bear 


themselves worthily, it incites the 
s‘rong to feel true consideration for the 
weak, it runs through the whole warp 
and woof of the web of life. Before we 
disturb it, we had better be very sure 
tnat our little scheme for doing with- 
out it will more truly serve mankind. 
There are other grave aspects of the 
campaign for mental hygiene” on 
which it might be profitable to dwell. 
But it may be more to the purpose to 
make a remark that bears equally upon 
many other current proposals of radical 
innovation. The argument for these 
proposals almost always rests upon a 
postulate tacitly taken for granted by 
their advocates. This postulate is that, 
in the particular matter that interests 
them, perfection should be attempted at 
any cost; and when we say “attempted,” 
we do not mean striven for as an ideal, 
or but directly 
sought by whatever means may be at 
hand. Schranks or 


Czolgoszes; but before we determine to 


as an ultimate goal, 


None of us want 


‘prevent their birth, or even to prevent 
their growing up without special super- 


vision, we instinctively ask whether it 
is worth while to make that sacrifice of 
the general freedom, and simplicity, 
and unconsciousness of the daily lives 
of men which such prevention would 
None of us likes to con- 
the very 


necessitate. 
template the hardships of 
poor; but before we condemn the exist- 
ing structure of society to demolition 
ir order to abolish poverty, we wish to 
have some assurance that the things 
that make for the building up of char- 
acter, and for the zest of life in almost 
e'! classes, will not be sacrificed in the 
Human society is far from 
perfect. But such advance as we have 
made from conditions infinitely worse 
than those that now exist has been 
bound up with the growth of certain 
fundamental ideas and institutions; and 
to pursue perfection in one particular 
respect without regard to the injury 
that those ideas and institutions may 
suffer is to run the risk of burning down 
your house for the sake of smoking out 


process. 


the rats. 


TESTS FOR CLERGY- 


MEN. 


EFFICIENCY 


As the modern efficiency expert pur- 
siies his devastating way, the troubled 
question is more and more frequently 
“Who of us is safe?” 

‘ 


heard: The old 


immunity of the college professor is 
soon to vanish. He has been asked to 
punch a time-clock as he teaches, and 
to work out a daily sheet showing by 
curves and percentages whether he is 





or is not an unprofitable servant. And 


|now it would appear that clergymen 


| will have to submit to like tests. If we 
| may judge by the address to the Pres- 
| byterian ministers by the Moderator of 
ite General Assembly, the time is draw- 
ing near when efficiency machinery will 
|be set up in every pulpit. As reperted 
|in the press, Dr. Matthews was especial- 
ly severe upon the clergy for their 
|shocking waste of time and energy. 
|They seem to make as Many unneces- 
|sary motions as the old-style bricklayer. 
The speaker was very emphatic in his 
A arnings that all this must cease if the 
church is not to fall behind the times. 
The pastor must be a driving man of 
business. He must have full authority 
tou appoint his church-officers, and to 
engage and dismiss his assistants. They 
must be ready, with him, to work six- 
teen hours a day year in and year out, 
and to be able to account for every mo- 
rment of their time; if they didn’t in 
Dr. Matthews’s church, he said signifi- 
cantly, “they knew what to expect.” 

Without holding him literally to every 
word put in his mouth by the reporters, 
it seems pretty clear that he is a great 
believer in what is called “the institu- 
tional church,” and would have all of 
its manifold activities managed in the 
spirit of the most scientific industry. 
There must be no dawdling. Nobody in 
the church must look for leisure to in- 
vite his soul. All must go at high ten- 
sion. The Apostle’s injunction about 
“redeeming the time” is to be taken in 
the severest terms of the current doc- 
trine of efficiency. For example, an as- 
sistant pastor should be expected, at the 
end of a day’s work in the parish, te 
submit a precise and detailed record of 
all that he had done or attempted. He 
ehould turn in a time-card, filled out 
something like this: 


9:30 to 10:27, visited the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction. 

16:27 to 11:03, bound up three broken- 
hearted. 

11:03 to 12:15, at the hospital. Spoke to 
ten patients. Repeated twelve verses from 
the Scriptures. Offered three prayers. Re- 
cited four hymns. 

12:15 to 12:32, lunch. 

12:32 to 3:10, made a round of the classes 
in sewing, cooking, athletics, and inspected 
two companies of boy scouts, 

3:10 to 6:20, kept office hours, seeing five 
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book-agents, three applicants for charity, showing that they are an artful ar- 

two clerical impostors, a delegation from rangement of vowels and consonants. 

the Daughters of the Revolution, and six 

persons with suggestions about enriching Great is efficiency, but there are some 

the church services and improving the ser- | things off which it must keep its hands; 
and the spirit that bloweth where it 


mons. 
Summing up the whole day, I humbly 
Be listeth is one of them. 


reckon my efficiency percentage at 97.3. 
We would not be thought to decry, 
least of all, to burlesque, the multifa- 
rious activities of a large church in a 
city. They are undoubtedly of great 
usefulness, and it is needful to conduct 
them in a business way. Whatever the 
impulse behind them, or their ultimate 
aim, the actual details have to be at- 
tended to by careful administrators. 
This is the reason why it is sometimes 
said that the pastor of a great institu- 
tional church must unite in himself the 
qualities of the head of a big factory, a 
tactful manager of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, a skilled financier, a pro- 
found student, a good writer, and an ac- 
ceptable speaker. The combination is, 
of course, impossible; and that is the 
explanation of the division of labor in|ed that the witnesses against him were 
so many large parishes of the present prejudiced. Aristophanes owed him 
day. A man cannot spend six-sevenths|a grudge because Cleon had pointed out 
ot his time serving tables and then on 
Sunday be a flaming prophet of the | plays, a play, moreover, that had been 
soul. |witnessed by foreigners; and Thucy- 
Efficiency tests where they may right- | dides thirsted for revenge for the exile 
ly be applied, say we, but beware of at- 
tempting to measure the subtle things | 
ot personal and spiritual influence by 
reducing all to percentages. There is 
something here too deep for the me- 
chanical probe to reach. The truly great nately for the rehabilitator of evil repu- 
teacher is not so known because some- tations, the supply of famous sinners is 
body has timed his lectures, or applied | not unlimited, and, accordingly, the in- 
the yardstick to him, but because the 
hearts of the young are stirred within 
them as they listen to him, and from 
him they get guiding motives for their 
whole lives. And still more absurd 
would it be to attempt to classify and 
rank pastors and preachers by efficien- 
cy tables. Who will be impudent enough 
to think to express in figures the spir- 
itual value of the goodness and benignity 
which beam from a man who has been 
minister of one village church for thir- 
ty years, and whose face itself has be- 
come a benediction? What way is there 
of making an arithmetical estimate of 
the services of Father Damien, or of any 
clergyman who goes fearlessly where in- 
tection or plague is raging? Can any 
statistics express the worth of a truly 
prophetic message from the pulpit? As 
well imagine that the most moving pas- 
sages in the Bible can be explained by 


NEW REPUTATIONS FOR OLD, 

When Hamlet asserted that there was 
ne'er a Villain dwelling in all Denmark 
but he was an arrant knave, he reck- 
of 


problem 


the alchemy modern 
The 


day would be to find a villain in Den- 


oned without 
historical criticism. to- 
mark or anywhere else who, when you 
looked at him aright, was not seen to 
be 
is Aaron Burr, for example. 
fashioned to talk as if 
the slayer of Hamilton had been aught 
but a model citizen and statesman! To 
go still further back, the time-honored 


in reality a much abused man. There 
How old- 


it seems now 


notion of Cleon as a demagogue receiv- 
ed a body-blow when some one suggest- 


the unpatriotic character of one of his 


We have even heard of a teacher who 
aroused sympathy for Henry VIII by 
tender allusions to the series of domes- 
tic sorrows that befell him. Unfortu- 


dustry has apparently been threatened 
with extinction. In the very nick of 
time, however, a new field has been dis- 
covered in the rogues of fiction. Why 
should Nero be whitewashed, and no 
good word said for Lothario? Is not one 
as real to us as the other? 

So it seems to Otis Skinner at least, 
who is just getting his breath after the 
exertion of lifting Shylock upon a pedes- 
tal. That this immortal figure bas long 
been invested with a dignity and pathos 
that no one in Shakespeare's audiences 
would have granted him, is well enough 
‘as far as it goes, but it is still short of 
the truth. 
that Shylock was the only gentleman in 
Venice. He 
contract” with Antonio, who was a liar 


The long-concealed fact is 


merely “made an honest 
and a profligate, and then tried to pre- 
vent him “from crawling out of it.” The 


stipulated pound of flesh was “a thing 


lot no value to Shylock”—as, indeed, the 


| life, 


into which Cleon had once thrown him. | 





only gentleman in Venice was the first 






































to point out—whatever may have been 
its importance to Antenio. Shylock, in 
a word, was simply the original repre- 
sentative of “big business,” and as such 
should receive a very different kind of 
fame from that which has clung to him 
What 


guarded moment, something about one's 


if Tennyson did say, in an un 
being all fault who has no fault at all’ 
He 


beside 


had not heard of the true Shylock, 
whom Cordelia and Desdemona 
appear frail specimens of humanity. 
Thus the way is now open for a gen- 
eral revision of the reputations of liter- 
The 
boli is no longer to read his indictment 
The virtues of the black- 
est are to be called upon to plead like 


ary personages. Advocatus Dia- 


unopposed. 


angels, trumpet-tongued, against the 
deep damnation of their exclusion from 
the isles of the blessed. We would not 
anticipate the exact results of this re- 
furbishing. Whether Iago will emerge 
wearing the white flower of a blameless 
or only as a nobler Horatio, it 
That Othello 


grievously, perhaps designedly, mistook 


would be rash to predict. 
him, we regard as already settled. In- 
deed, may there not be an unexplored 
and rich field for the distracted seeker 
of new literary worlds to exploit, in this 
the 
against the types of villain which they 


matter of prejudice of authors 


put into their pages? Can we accept 


Chaucer's account of the Pardoner at 
its face value, when we have no means 
of knowing what the Pardoner might 
have said against Chaucer? Dante's lit- 
tle way of consigning his personal ene- 
should 


mies to a very real Perdition 


put us upon our guard. It is not impos- 
sible that we shall sooner or later dis- 
cover that there has never been such a 
thing as a villain at all. 

From so dire a calamity we may well 
call upon all the saints to defend us. 
How many of the most interesting pages 
of history and fiction would be left, if 
all those that are besmirched with the 
doings of the world’s rascals, from Paris 
and Xerxes down to Falstaff and Becky 
torn out? Here, as luck 


Sharp, were 


will have it, a law of nature comes to 


our aid. For every action, there is an 
equal and opposite reaction; not other- 
Mr. Skin- 


ner can elevate Shylock only as he de- 


wise is the action possible. 


presses Antonio and Bassanio. We may 






have to give up our old villains, those 





A004 


to whom we are accustomed, but in re- 


turn we are furnished with a new set. 


We far from saying that there is no 


The 


are 


! in the exchange. rascals we 


88 


be as fascinating as the ras- 


this takes no account 
It 


good deal of one to part with a scoun- 


cals we lose, but 


of sentimental values. is asking a 


drel wh long association has endear- 


om 


ed him, and in his place a 


vretch whom a mere expert has decided 


of 


act ept 


to be the better scoundrel the two. 


that one has taken a fancy to 


Ipposé 


of the Borgias. Does it not savor of 


ruelty to destroy one’s faith in the 


malign ibilities of one’s chosen vil- 


poss 
in, and is it not rather impertinent to 

be content with, say, Jack Cade? 
to organ- 


yet become necessary 


ty for the preservation of evil 


i“ init 
eputations 
LITERATURE OF THE TURCO 
ITALIAN WAR, 


rik 


Rome, October 15 


Th Tripoli, which has 
stirred Italian public opinion more than 
the of in- 
resulted contin- 


the 


campaign in 


any other event since wars 


in a 
with 


has 
of books dealing 
from every point of view. The 
all of equal value, and 
of slight and ephemeral 
they all bear witness to 


dependence, 
uous output 
subject 
books 


many 


not 
only 
interest But 
the birth of the new spirit of Italy, the 
of the Italian public to- 
questions of international poli- 
military affairs, and Socialism. 
Some of these volumes are merely the 
letters Italian 
of their respective war cor 
others are studies on the 
climatic, and 
Tripolitania 
are 


are 


new attitude 
wards 
tics, 

republished to various 
newspapers 
respondents; 
economic, geographical, 
conditions of 
while others again 


on the war and its vari- 


agricultural 
and Cyrenaica, 
literary essays 
ous aspects, human and moral. 


The 


ature 


remarkable piece of liter- 
by the campaign un 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s  vol- 
delle gesta d’oltre- 
(Milan: Treves), consisting of 
originally published in a 
I use the word “inspired” 
are full of 
inspiration and bring 
the author's beat gifte—his vigorous 
extraordinary mas 
of the Italian language, his bril 
llant coloring. They also reveal in him 
another quality in a very high degree 
that of virulent and scathing Invective, 
which led in fact to the confiscation of 
the first edition of the volume on ac- 
count of the diatribe, in “La canzone del 
against the Emperor Fran 
cis D'Annunzio's faults, how- 
ever, are not absent, and one cannot but 


most 
inspired is 
doubtedly 
ume, “Le Canzoni 
mare” 
ten poems 
dally paper 


for these verses 


poetl al 


ndvisedly, 
genuine 
out 
vord-painting, his 


tery 


Dardanelll, 
Joseph 


The 


Nation 
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' regret hie somewhat involved style and 


occasionally his too great fondness for 
allusions to obscure or little-known epi- 
sodes. Realizing these difficulties for 
the ordinary reader, the author has pro- 
vided copious notes of explanation. In 
some Ways these poems rank with D’An- 
nunzio’s finest work, because of their 
deep sincerity. In the “Canzone dei 
Dardanelli” he attacks the foreign Pow- 
ers for their interested hostility to Italy 
and their protection of Turkey with an 
almost Dantesque virulence, 

Of the writers on the military oper- 
ations and the political aspects of the 
rripolitan campaign, Enrico Corradini, 
novelist and apostle of the new 
Italian Nationalist movement, easily 
takes the first place. Although he went 
te the front as the special correspon- 
dent of the Jillustrazione italiana, he is 

than a mere chronicler of 
His object is to describe the 
moral values of the African enterprise, 
the bravery, sobriety, staying power, and 
kindness of the Italian soldiers, and the 
effects of the war on the Italian char- 
acter. To him the war was the great 
school of the nation, the temper in which 
the national spirit was steeled for its 
high future destinies, the fire wherein 
Italy’s political life, so long dominated 
and oppressed by anti-national, anti- 
patriotic, self-sseeking demagogues, was 
purified. In “La Conquista di Tripoli” 
(Treves) he sets forth the chief epi- 
sodes of the war from the landing at 
Tripoli to the capture of Ain Zara, with 
picturesque vigor and accuracy. His ac- 
counts of Shara Shat, of Sidi Mesri, of 
Ain Zara are brilliant pieces of writing, 
and his volume also contains many vivid 
scenes of camp life, episodes of individ- 
ual bravery, descriptions of scenery, and 
of the unearthed relics of ancient Rome 
which so impressed even the untutored 
soldiers. 


the 


more 


events. 


lar 


common 

Another book by the same author, 
“Sopra le vie del nuovo impero” 
(Treves), deals more with the political 
side of the enterprise. It begins with 
a vivid description of the scene in the 
Italian Chamber when the decree ex- 
tending Italian sovereignty over Libya 
was voted by an overwhelming and en- 
thusiastic majority, and of the misera- 
ble collapse of Signor Turati, thé So- 
clalist leader, who, after posing so long 
as the master of the Italian proletariat, 
suddenly found himself isolated. An 
account of the situation in Tunisia fol- 
lows, of the work of Italian emigrants 
and their relations with the French and 
with the Arabs, and finally we have a 
series of effective pictures of the vari- 


ous A®gean islands occupied by Italy, 


including an admirable account of Gen. 
Ameglio’s brilliant operations in Rhodes. 
By vie dell’ Impero, Sig. Corradini 
means lines of thought and ideal ten- 
dencies, rather than material and ac- 
tual conquests. He regards emigration 
as the beginning of Imperialism, and 
‘ 


lis convinced that Italian Imperialism, 


based on the expansion of the Italian 
race and Italian culture protected by 
Italian arms, is superior to that of 
France, which is a purely capitalist 
movement, unaccompanied by French 
emigrants. Italian emigration, he be- 
lieves, prepared the way, both spiritual- 
ly and materially, for the occupation of 
Libya; and the occupation of the A°gean 
islands, which he is convinced ought to 
be retained in some form or other, 
should lead to Italian expansion and in- 
fluence, both political and commercial, 
in Asia. 

Giuseppe Bevione, correspondent of 
the Turin Stampa, is a more detailed 
historian than Sig. Corradini, and in 
his “Come siamo andati a Tripoli” 
(Turin: Bocca) gives a clear, vivid, and 
accurate account of the first phase of 
the campaign. His style is less pictur- 
esque, but he writes easily and agree- 
ably and will always be read with in- 
terest. Sig. Bevione, like so many of 
the ablest and sincerest men in Italy 
to-day, is an ardent Nationalist. Paolo 
Giordani’s “Sui campi d’Africa a Tripoli 
e a Bengazi” (Rome: Tipografia edi- 
trice nazionale) is the record of another 
journalist, and consists of letters pub- 
lished in the Rome Tribuna, The most 
interesting, when they first appeared, 
were those dealing with the operations 
in Cyrenaica, where correspondents 
were not allowed to land during the 
early months of the campaign, but now, 
of course, they have lost the charm of 
novelty. The same criticism applies 
to several other volumes of republished 
contributions to newspapers, such as 
Giuseppe Piazza’s “Come conquistam- 
mo Tripoli” (Rome: Lux), and Pietro 
Pasetti’s “Note ed episodi della guerra 
in Tripolitania” (Rome: Tipografia edi- 
trice della Sapienza). 

, In addition to the journalists, num- 
bers of Deputies have flocked to Tripoli 
during the last twelve months, and 
it is even said that their presence con- 
stituted one of the chief difficulties of 
the Italian commanders. Some one 
remarked that the officious interference 
of men like Sig. De Felice, the mem- 
ber for Catania, and correspondent of a 
Roman paper, made one realize the ca- 
lamity of war! Several of these itiner- 
aut statesmen have also recorded their 
impressions and experiences. Thus Sig. 
Vittorio Cottafavi has published “Nella 
Libia italiana” (Bologna: Beltrami), a 
volume of somewhat feeble sketches 
strung together without any particular 
sequence or literary merit. While the 
autbor does not add much to our know- 
ledge, he, too, Iike all other writers on 
the expedition, bears witness to the ad- 
mirable spirit of the troops and their 
|cheerfulness and good humor undef try 
ing circumstances and in the face of a 
‘treacherous foe. Another Deputy” who 
went to Tripolf and ‘wrofé about ‘tt is 
‘Guido Podrecca, the ‘atthor of “Libia, 
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impressioni e polemiche” (Rome: Pod- | 
recca e Galantara). The chief inter- 
est of this book lies in the fact that, 
although the author is a Socialist of 
advanced and violent views and a rabid 
anti-Clerical, he entirely approved the 
policy of the Italian Government. His 
example and that of several other prom- 
inent Socialists, has been followed by a 
large section of the party, including 
many of the leaders and most of the 
workingmen. In the preface he replies 
with vigor to his opponents within his 
own party. Emilio Pinchia, on the oth- 
er hand, although not a Socialist (he 
and Don Leone Caetani were the only 
Constitutionalist Deputies who voted 
against the Government on the sover- 
eignty bill), is one of the few men who 
have written against the expedition. In 
“L’impresa di Tripoli, il primo periodo, 
diario politico Settembre 1911—Marzo 
1912” (Milan: Societa anonima editrice 
Avanti) he has put together a number 
of letters, speeches, articles, impres- 
sions, and comments of his own. Sig. 
Pinchia discounts the value of Tripoli 
as a field for Italian enterprise, and re- 
peats the old and now exploded theory 
that the campaign was undertaken for 
the sake of the Banco di Roma, which 
had developed important commercial in- 
terests in the African vilayet. Accord- 
ing to him the only bright spots in the 
whole situation are the gallantry of the 
Italian soldiers and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice of the people, “which pursues 
its noble ideals, now as always, in the 
generous vision of the fatherland.” 
Two volumes on the natural condi- 
tions and agricultural possibilities of 
Libya have been published by Profs. 
Arcangelo Ghislieri and P. Vinassa de 
Regny, respectively. The former, “Tri- 
politania e Cirenaica dal Mediterraneo 
al Sahara” (Milan-Bergamo: Instituto 
italiano d’arti grafiche), is made up 
mostly of extracts from the works of 
other writers, explorers, and scientists. 
The author, who is a member of the Re- 
publican party and: a pacifist, cannot 
wholly divest himself of his political 
ideas, and tends to present only the evi- 
dence unfavorable to the possibilities 
of future development of the new col- 
ony. The work is, moreover, somewhat 
sketchy and ill-digested. Professor Vi- 
nassa’s book, “Libya italica, Terreni ed 
acque, vita e colture della nuova co- 
lenia” (Milan: Hoepli), is a more seri- 
ous and careful essay on the same sub- 
ject, based on personal experience as 
well as on trustworthy information 
from other sources. The author is san- 
guine as to the prospects of Italian 
colonization both in Tripolitania and in 
Cyrenaica, and proves by abundant evi- 
dence that the soil is fertile and suited 
to a variety of crops, and that if there 
is but little running water there is an 
ample and easily available supply of wa- 
ter under the earth. The first colonists, 
however, should in his opinion be men | 


who have a little capital, or to whom the’ 


Government could safely lend money on 
terms. Such settlements should 
a military character, and Profes- 
sor Vinassa suggests that the time-ex- 
pired soldiers who have served in the 
campaign should have the preference in 
the matter of land concessions. 

Perhaps the most remarkable piece 
of prose on the war is the speech deliv- 
ered by the late Giovanni Pascoli at 
Barga and afterwards published in 
pamphlet form under the title of “La 
grande proletaria si é mossa” (Bologna: 
Zanichelli). The Romagnol poet had 
been a strong opponent of Crispi’s Abys- 
sinian policy of 1895-96, and had writ- 
ten against it, but, like so many other 
Italians, he became converted to the ne 
cessity of his country’s colonial expan- 
sion and was a firm advocate the 
Tripolitan expedition. In this speech 
he describes in impassioned words how 
Italy, from a nation of laborers and emi- 
grants working for foreign taskmasters, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for alien capitalists, had become a na- 
tion in arms, an army in being, and was 
giving the world a great example of or- 


easy 


Lave 


of 


ganized military power and of brav- 
ery in the field. The charges against 
the Italian soldiers spread abroad by' 


the foreign press he attributes to the 
jealousy and astonishment which other 
nations felt when they saw the Italians 
whom they believed capable of wielding 
only the pick and shovel and the “stilet 


to,” well able to use the rifle and 
the bayonet. The oration ends with a 
fine invocation to the dead soldiers, 


who, having fallen at the moment of vic- 
tory, will go to cheer the spirits of those 
other dead Italians who were struck 
down on the fatal days of Lissa, Cus- 
toza, and Adna, 

The expedition to Tripoli has produc- 
ed a profound change in the spirit and 
temper of the Italian people. There is 
a decline in literature of the morbid, 
sentimental, neurasthenic kind, which 
had been so abundantly exploited in the 
last two or three decades, and even writ- 
ers who originally made their name in 
that field are tending to follow a more 
manly and robust vein. The war poems 
of D’Annunzio mentioned above are a 
striking instance of this. Books of 
travel and adventure, essays on the po 
litical and economic conditions of for- 
eign countries, on colonialism, expan- 
sion, and military matters are now read 
with an eagerness hitherto unknown. A 
remark which one frequently hears is 
that “the war has changed us all and 
has changed all in us.” It marks the 
birth of a new Italian national feeling, 
the real unification of the Italian people. 

a # 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 

The library formed by Mr. Beverly Chew 
which has recently been purchased by Mr 
Henry E. Huntington, is worthy of more 
than the passing notice which it has re- 
eived in the news columns of the daily 
papers. Mr. Chew, who is vice-president of 


the Metropolitan Trust Company, is one of 
the best known of American book-collectors 
more than Not only has 
been collecting books much longer than 
of the others (Sewall, Foote, Bier- 
Adee, and Hoe, once his asso- 
are gone and their libraries have 
been dispersed at auction), but he was en- 
lowed nature with 
for details, least 
the minutest particulars about editions, is- 


for one reason 
he 
most 

stadt, Cole, 


clates, 


marvellous mem- 
and 


by a 


ory at about books, 


sues, states, and variations, locations of 
other copies. sales at auction, and prices 
of books and prints in the classes which 
interested him, are filed away in his well- 
ordered brain and always at command. 
Moreover, this information is always at 
the service of other book-collectors, and, 
what is not always so in similar cases, at 
the service of the booksellers. He has not 
written much upon bibliographical subjects, 
but his contributions to the short-lived 
Bibliographer upon the editions of Butler's 
“Hudibras” and upon Waller's “Poems” 
were models for others to follow, and, 
needless to say, they are the final word upon 


has never been abroad, 
and librarians 
authority 
ts, and there 
engraved por- 


He 
English book-collectors 

to the final 
bibliographical subje: 

English collector of 
traits of Milton who is eagerly and expect- 
antly waiting for Mr. Chew to walk in upon 
him in his pleasant old house in Well Walk, 
Hampstead, that compare “states” 
of their prints and swap (though the Eng- 
lish this word) 
anecdotes they 
to get Milton 
trait catalogues were circulated. 

Mr. Chew has been a most faithful friend 
to the Grolier Club 
from his collection 
many of the Club’s exhibitions 
display of Milton 
the 


those subje: 
but 
appeal 
many 


ts 


him on 


as 


one 


1s 


he may 


collector would never use 


about what bargains used 


before their respective por- 


and books and prints 
shown at 
The Club's 
portraits (mainly Mr. 
finest ever got together 


have been 


Chew's) was 


anywhere. 


Mr. Chew, before his graduation from col- 
lege, now forty years ago, was collecting 
books. Then he aspired to own nicely print- 
ed reading editions of the older English 
poets, especially those issued by William 
Pickering. Before Leon, who had a shop 
under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, began boom- 


ing first editions of American authors, Mr. 
Chew Mr. Foote well-remembered 
book-collector and one of the kindest-heart- 
ed of men) used to buy the choicest and rar- 
est first editions of Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Whittier at fifty cents and a dollar a vol- 
Mr. Chew sold his collection of Amer- 
ican first editions in 1900, and it went, en 
bloc, into the J. C. Chamberlain collection. 
Indeed, some of Mr. Chamberlain's choicest 
formerly Mr. Chew's; most 
notable, perhaps, the copy of Lowell’s first 
of “A Year's Life,” which 
Lowell presented to Tennyson and which 
Tennyson discarded. Mr. Chew bought it 
for a few shillings from an English second- 
hand bookseller’s catalogue. 

But the collecting of the worka of the 
English poets, a love for which was prob- 


and (a 


ume 


volumes were 


volume verse, 
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ably inspired in him by some unremember- 
ed college professor of long*ago, has been 
Mr. Chew's avocation for many ‘ and 
it is the collection of these books which Mr 
Huntington Shas just purchased at great 


years 


a 
pr ice 


Oliver Wendell Holmes said that a library 


should be complete upon some one subject, 
en if no more than upon the history of 
pin-heads, and, if Mr. Chew has not been 
able to gather together the greatest collec- 
ym of Shakespeare in the world, he has 
given his library the leading place for its 
collections of the first and later editions 
of the writings of such men as George With- 
John Donne, John Cleveland, Francis 
Quarles, Edmund Waller, and other writ- 
ers of their period, who, as is shown by the 
number of editions, authorized or spurious, 
which have come down to us, were once the 
favorites of English readers. Nor are the 
monuments of English literature entirely 
absent from the collection. There is a set 
of the four folios of Shakespeare, the pos- 
session of which makes any library no- 
table, though unfortunately the First Folio 
(1623) is not perfect, as has been stated in 
the press. The leaf containing Ben Jon- 
son's verses and the title-page are in fac- 
simile, but the volume is one of the larg- 
est, cleanest, and soundest copies known, It 
formerly belonged to the late John Boyd 


Thacher of Albany, and was one of the few 
books which he sold shortly before his 
death. Mr. Thacher’s great collection of in- 
cunabula is now on loan at the Library of 
Congress and will, it is to be hoped, find 
a final resting place there. 
lio has the rare Smethwick imprint, and 
the Third is a fine copy of the 1664 issue 
from Frederick Perkins’s library, with his 


arms. There is also a fine copy of Shake- 
speare’s “Poems” (1640), bought, no doubt, 
largely on account of the frontispiece por- 
trait engraved by William Marshall. Mar- 
shall’s portraits and engraved titles have 
long been objects of Mr. Chew's love, and 
few have escaped him. The Miltons include 


first “Poems” 
Marshall portrait, which is chiefly re- 
markable for the trick which Milton played 
Below the portrait are 


the 


upon the engraver 


four lines in Greek written by Milton and 
engraved by Marshall who, unfortunately, 
was not a Greek scholar. These lines have 


been translated 


that by John Cleveland thirty-five titles; 


The Second Fo- | 


(1645), another book with | 


| letter: 


| economy with which other nations would have | 


That this likeness has been drawn by an | 


unskilful hand, you would gay at once, if 
you could see the original, but, my friends, 
1 you cannot recognize the portrait, laugh 


at the 
artiat 


misrepresentation of this botching 


o “Paradise 
page with 
to be In the autograph 


edition 
title 


first 
the firat 
seven lines belleved 
of 
editions 


There is a 


Lost.” with and 
aleo a long series of later 
the first 


with by 


John Dryden 
very 
the 


including rare 


American edition portrait 
Norman 

The 
however, 
the 


century 


character of the collection, 
in the unequalled 
certain minor 
authors Brathwaite, Cleveland, 
Donne, Quarles, Vaughan Waller, and 
Wither, and books by other such little-read 

Denham Flatman, 
Urquhardt, Southwell, 


books which are, 


unique 


lies series of 


books of seventeenth- 


authors as Crashaw 
Flecknoe, Sandys, 
and many others, 


lity with the Inhabitants of the Dominion” 


| 


many | 


of them, actually as rare as Shakespeare | 


quartos. The list of books by Richard 


that by Francis Quarles thirty titles, and 
that by Wither fifty-four titles, each being, 
probably, the most extensive series ever 
brought together 

Mr. Chew has also collected the books of 
nineteenth-century English poets: Tenny- 
Swinburne, Morris, Rossetti, and | 
others, and especially those minor writers, | 
such as Locker, Bridges, Blunt, O’Shaug-/| 
nessy, and the writings in verse or prose| 
of Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, and Ed-| 
But these collections he has | 


son, 


mund Gosse. 
not sold. 

It is to be hoped that some way may be| 
arranged by which the Chew collection will | 
retain its individuality as a part of the 
larger library which Mr. Huntington is) 
bringing together so magnificently. | 

It must be either twenty-seven or twenty- | 
eight years ago that the writer of this, | 
then employed in a book shop in a minor} 
Western city, read in his Critic (the good | 
old weekly Critic!) Mr. Chew's verses, “Old | 
Books Are Best.” He had never seen a) 
really “old” book then, but the spark was) 
there. Since then many of the world’s rar- 
est books have passed through his hands. | 
Fortune has not permitted him to become | 
a book-collector, only a bibliographer and | 


a bookseller, but still he says, as Mr. | 
Chew then wrote and still believes, “Old| 
books are best.” L. 8. L. 


Correspondence 





DISCRIMINATORY TOLLS. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: The suggestion has been made that 
the United States Government could satisfy 
the stipulations of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty in regard to equality of treatment 
“of the vessels of all nations” by the sim- 
ple device of imposing a uniform charge 
upon all ships passing through the Panama 
Canal, and then granting a special rebate 
to American vessels. The uniform charge, 
it is contended, would fulfil the treaty 
condition of “entire equality” to the very 
the subsequent rebate to American 
ships would be a mere matter of domestic 


no concern. Should other nations find them- 
selves injuriously affected by the special 
favor shown to American ships, they ought 
not to feel aggrieved, since there was noth- 
ing to prevent them from adopting a like| 
liberal policy towards their own shipping. 
The United States would certainly not ob- 
ject to the Governments of other countries 
paying a part or the whole of the canal 
charges on their shipping by way of bonus. 

But the advocates of this preferential 
policy have overlooked an important his- 
torical precedent in which a similar prin- 
ciple was involved. Under the terms of 
the Treaty of Washington, 1871, “the use 
of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other 
canals In the Dominion on terms of equal- 


was granted to the citizens of the United 
States in return for certain concessions. 
The Canadian Government proceeded to} 
spend large sums of money in improving 
the canal system on the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence. But the results, from 





pointing to the Canadians. The great bulk 
of the traffic continued to be carried in 
American bottoms and to pass through 
American ports. The Government at Otta- 


| wa, accordingly, resolved upon a policy of 


affording direct encouragement to Can- 
adian shipping, and to the import and ex- 
port trade of the lower St. Lawrence. To 
this end a series of orders in Council were 
issued under the terms of which a rebate 
of 18 cents a ton was granted on grain 
and other products carried through the 
Welland Canal to Montreal, or any port 
east thereof, in case of exportation; the 
transshipment of cargo in Canadian ports 
was permitted without loss of the rebate, 
but otherwise, if made in the United States, 
and the toll on cargoes eastward was re- 
duced to one-half the amount charged on 
cargoes westward-bound. The purpose and 
effect of these measures was to favor the 
Montreal route and Canadian transship- 
ment at the expense of American vessels 
and trade routes. 

The United States Government protest- 
ed strongly against this discrimination as 
a violation of the terms of the treaty. As 
the Canadian Executive failed to heed these 
representations, the President submitted 
the matter to Congress, which promptly 
passed an act requiring the President to 
suspend by proclamation the free passage 
of Canadian vessels through the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal, and to impose retaliatory tolls 
upon the same whenever he should be satis- 
fied that the passage through Canadian 
canals of American vessels, cargoes, or 
passengers, bound to an American port, was 
prohibited, made difficult, or burdened with - 
tolls which he should deem unjust or un-- 
reasonable. A proclamation was accord-. 
ingly issued by the President, August 18, 
1892, imposing a toll of 20 cents a ton “on 
all freight passing through St. Mary’s Falls 
Canal in transit to any port of the Do- 
minion of Canada.” 

The decisive action of the President had 
the desired effect. The following Febru- 
ary the Canadian Government issued a new 
order in Council, imposing uniform dues 
on all vessels using the Welland and St. 
Lawrence, irrespective of their nationality 
and destination. Upon receiving assurances 
from the Canadian Executive that the new 
regulations involved the abandonment of 
all provisions in any way discriminating 
against the United States, the President 
issued a proclamation suspending the col- 
lection of tolls on the St. Mary’s Canal. 

In view of the resolute attitude of Presi- 
dent Cleveland on this occasion, it is dif- 
ficult to see how either Congress or the 
President can consistently support a some- 
what similar preferential policy in respect 
to tolls on the Panama Canal. The guaran- 
tee of equality of treatment is even strong- 
er in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty than in 
the treaty of Washington, inasmuch as it 
is expressly provided in the former that 
“there shall be no discrimination against 
any such nation or its citizens or sub- 
jects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise,” and by way of 
additional security there is added “such 
conditions and charges shall be just and 
equitable.” 

The United States cannot afford thus to 
play fast and loose with her internation- 
al obligations. To adopt such a pol- 


Brathwaite comprises twenty-nine titles, a national spandpoint, were very disap-|icy would not only lewer the honor and 
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prestige of the Government among nations, 
but would justly expose American com- 
merce on the Great Lakes to the danger of 
retaliation on the part of the Canadian 


Government. That this danger is by no 
means inconsiderable, is manifest from 
the fact that the tonnage of American ves- 
sels passing through Canadian canals on 
the inland lakes and rivers is much great- 
er than the tonnage of Canadian vessels 
using the same, and is rapidly increasing 
with the development of Western trade. 
The dependence of American shippirg on 
the Canadian canal system will be still fur- 
ther emphasized by the deepening of the 
Welland and St. Lawrence Canals. so as 
to afford unobstructed passage for sea- 


going ships from the shores of Lake Sn-. 


perior to the ports of Europe. 
C. D. ALLIN, 
Minneapolis, October 22. 





ARMAGEDDON AT ATHENS. 


‘To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the fifth chapter of J. B. Bury’s 
“History of Greece” occurs the following 
passage relating to the skilful politician 
who overthrew the Athenian democracy and 
became absolute ruler: 


By professing democratic doctrines, and 
practicing popular arts, he ingratiated him- 
self with those extreme democrats who, 
being bitterly opposed to the nobles and | 
not satisfied with the Solonian compro- | 
mise, were outside both the Plain and | 
the Coast [the two old parties]. Pisistra- 
tus thus organized a new party. .. 
It included . Many discontented men. 

A With this party at his back, Pisis- 
tratus aimed at no less a thing than grasp- | 
ing the supreme power for himself. One) 
day he appeared in the agora, wounded, he 


year should give a discussion of literature 
and art as attempts to interpret life. 
Abundant reading should be required, and 
the course should be prescribed for all 
students. The second year should be given 
to a discussion of the purpose, methods, 
and limitations of science as an attempt 
to study and interpret life. The third vear 
should be similarly devoted to a study of 
the great philosophies, not as systems of 
speculation, but as studies in the interpre- 
tation of life. The fourth year should be 
occupied with the still more intimate in- 
| terpretation of life to be found in religion, 
which at present has virtually no place in 
college work, but is left to the free asso- 
ciations and Bible classes among students, 
without a special teacher. 

Whatever the difficulties such a course 
might present, they would be amply paid 
for by the real, broad culture it would give 
to all students. The student would gain not 
only culture, but even more the ability to 
appreciate culture, which is in itself a high 
form of education. Another great benefit to 
be derived from such a course would be the 
destruction of the proverbial senior’s or 
graduate’s omniscience. If the student has 
never been directed to the deeper problems 


|of life, but gets only a fragmentary solu- | 


and 
ne 


|tion of a fragmentary problem here 
jthere, he may naturally imagine that 
has solved all questions and acquired all 
knowledge in his four years of college life. 
|A true cultural course would be the most 
| effective cure for such a tendency, and 
"| tion for life. W. A. LAMBUR7. 
South Bethlehem, Pa., October 24 

| 








‘said, by a foul attack of hig political foes— | 


his foes because he was a friend of the 
people; 
‘bore. 


The Muse of History seems to berather an 


unlike Shakespeare, 
We are 


uninventive authoress; 
she is given to repeating herself. 
not 
the 
his 
not 
something like this?— 


his 
but would it 


memorable occasion of 
wounds to the people; 


I am not 
I am not thinking of my own life or of 
anything connected with me personally—I 
am not speaking of myself at all. 
you my word, I do not care a rap about 
being stabbed, not a rap. What I dv care 
for is my country. 


If the great Athenian expressed himself 
thus, no doubt he spoke sincerely. Who 
will venture to accuse the wolf of hypoc- 
risy, when he protests that he cares for 


and he showed wounds which he 


told exactly what Pisistratus said on | 
showing | 


be safe to conjecture that he said | 


thinking of my own success. | 


I give | 


Literature 


| JOSEPH WHEELER. 


|General Joseph Wheeler, and the Army | 
of the Tennessee. By John Wither- | 
spoon Du Bose. New York: The Neale! 
Publishing Co. $3 net. 


Mr. Du Bose, one of five soldier broth-| 
|ers, of whom three laid down their lives | 
\for the cause of the South, is well 
known as an author and journalist. Of 
|Huguenot ancestry crossed with Scotch, | 
as we infer from the record, he was 
|nurtured in a South Carolina environ- 
ment, and has the character and ideas 
to be expected from such antecedents 
and surroundings. His portrait of his 
hero is glowing but not extravagant. 

Wheeler, a brilliant champion of the 


|“Lost Cause,” was oddly enough of old 





the sheep? POLITES. 
Denver, Col., October 19. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE. 


To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 
Str: The letter of Mr. Harold G. Mer-| 
Tiam on “The Semester Course and Cul- 


|went to Georgia, 


|Massachusetts stock, a near kinsman| Forrest for a given purpose, 
‘of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, bot 
being grandsons of the unfortunate Gen. 
His parents | central events are che battles of Mur- 


h 


Hull, of the War of 1812. 
where Joseph was) 


‘was set above Forrest, 
|spite of Wheeler’s wish. 


‘their final disagreement. 


|hearth where blazed a 


‘out that 
1“T will 





- 
voice was gentle, his manner unaggres- 


sive. But the stuff for the best soldier- 
ship was in him. It would be worth 
while for some one to show to how 


large an extent the great soldiers of 
history have been in physique small, 
compact, unfmpressive men. Wheeler's 
frame was alive in every fibre, answer- 
ing to the call of an iron will and a 
quick and well-balanced mind. He seems 
to have been never ill, went un'wearied 
through a hundred combats, and though 
always in the front, escaped wounds. 
His puny figure seemed almost to elude 
marksmanship. It is to the credit of 
Bragg that he recognized early the qual- 
ity of the almost child-like champion. He 
showed capacity at once, and at Shiloh 
commanded a regiment. 

His rise was rapid. Before a year had 
passed he was a major-general, winning 
great distinction especially in covering 
the Confederate retreat from Kentucky 
in 1862. His rival as he rose was no 
other than Forrest, fifteen years his 
senior, who no doubt surpassed him in 
military genius, a fact which Wheeler 
seems to have modestly recognized. He 
but it was in 

Though mu- 
tually respectful, the two cavaliers 
never worked well together, and in a 


_| this would in itself be a valuable prepara- | vivid picture, one of many in which his 


Bose deseribes 
Wheeler, with 
Forrest under him coéperating not cor- 
dially, had suffered a repulse, which led 
tu a retreat through rain, darkness, and 
cold. Catching a brief rest in a miser- 
able shanty, 


The 


book abounds, Mr. Du 


a wide 
Wheeler 
the other 


gathered about 
log fire. 
Wharton on 


generals 


sat on one side, 


| while Forrest lay flat on his back, a turn- 


ed-down stick-chair supporting his head, 
and the heavy boots enclosing his feet, 
wet, rested on the hearth. Wheeler dic- 
tated to his adjutant his report of the 
day to Gen. Bragg. Forrest sharply called 
his men “should receive justice.” 
give your men justice, General,” 

low-spoken but firm 
A scene followed. Forrest raved 
claimed: “General Wheeler, I am your 
friend. You know I respect you You 
may take my sword from me, but I never 
will go into battle again under you!” 
“I do not want your sword, General For- 
rest,” replied Wheeler, imperturbable. 
Wheeler once, at a later time of great 
peri] to the army, offered to serve under 
but Forrest 
never again served under Wheeler. 


answer 


He 


was the 
ex 


In the great campaigns of which the 


freesboro, Chickamauga, and the fall of 


tural Studies” (Nation, October 10) leads | born, but he was educated in New Eng-| Atlanta, the reputation of the young 


me to send you the following suggestion. 
What our colleges seem to need most of 


land until 


Point. 


he went at last to West | general, 
His Puritan heredity and train-| grew. 


only twenty-five, constantly 
The inferiority of the Federal 


all is a broad study of the ‘ebdasitinss i did not quench his Southern ardor,|cavalry was at this time apparent, to 


of life. 

_ At the risk of seeming visionary, 
with a fair appreciation of the difficulties 
involved in the scheme, I would propose 


and 
| 


land when 
was armed and in the saddle. 
ise for achievement was small. 


scarcely out of boyhood he | none more plainly than to Grant, Sher- 
His prom-|man, and Rosecrans. 
His | probably, that the Federal cavalry never 


It may be said, 


the following course, to extend through | stature was only five feet two, he weigh-| became properly effective in the West 


the four yeara of college work. The first) 





ed less than a hundred pounds, 





his | until the coming, at the very end, of 
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James H. Wilson. Wheeler's task dur-| 
ing the “March to the Sea” and through 
the Carolinas was indeed a forlorn one, 
he maintained his prestige. When, 
1865, the Richmond Government con- 
ferred the of lieutenant-general 
upon a cavalry officer, it was a question 
Wheeler or Wade Hamp- 
ton was the better entitled to the hon- 
it fell to Hampton perhaps un- 
fairly Wheeler's service, unbroken 
through four years, was fearless, 
and in every way efficient. It is a dis- 
appointment that Mr. Du Bose’s account 
of Wheeler ends abruptly with 1865. He 
lived forty years longer, a modest and 
loyal citizen of the Union he had sought 
to overthrow, becoming at last a con- 
spicuous figure in still another war, But 
of all this he takes no notice. 

The author, in this crowded book, is 
no more interested to describe Gen. 
Wheeler than to tell the story of the 
Army of the Tennessee, and both these 
topics seem incidental to a larger pur- 
pose, to narrate summarily the tale of 
the whole Civil War, in fact still more 
the relations of North and South from 
the foundation of the Government. A 
zealous disciple of Calhoun, and an ex- 
perienced writer moreover, he presents 
with unusual force the Southern view. 
On many points, of course, his conclu- 
will be questioned, but they are 
not negligible. Candid historians must 
weigh them with care. As to South Car- 
olina nullification in Jackson's day, he 
contends that it was a protest rather than 
a rejection, directed against any 
constitutional provision, but against a 
Federal enactment believed to be uncon- 
stitutional, the “tariff of abominations,” 
namely, quite certain to be set aside by 
the Supreme Court when opportunity 
offered. As to slavery, taking the thing 
in the large, Mr. Du Bose thinks it was 
beneficent. Several millions of a back- 
ward race were undergoing therein a 
schooling for a status higher than bar- 
barism. The slaves were emerging into 
serfs, and In a generation or two were 
quite certain to become wage-earners. 
The extinction of slavery was certain, for 
A slave at his best 
in 1850 was $1,500, his yearly 
earning capacity but $200. It required 
long nurture to bring him to efficiency, 
and he rapidly deteriorated as he ad- 
vanced tn years. For long periods the 
slave's earning capacity was small; in 
childhood and old age he was only a 
charge. Economically, slavery was too 
burdensome, and was on the point of 
sinking out of sight, through its own 
weight, when the demand from outside 


but 
in 

rank 
whether Gen 


or 


the 


sions 


not 


reasons. 
worth 


economik 


for precipitate abolition aroused passion, | 


and an angry people rallied to defend a 
moribund incumbrance. In Mr. Du Bose’s 
soclology slavery, {n apite of incidental 
inhumanities, was serving well the good 
purpose it has often served in human 
history, training for a higher status a 
race that has lagged behind. In sub- 


stance, many good things which we are 
striving hard to gain in the industrial 
stage, old-age pensions, employers’ lia- 
bility in case of accident, insurance 
against illness and disability—these 
were all obtained. But it cost too much; 
it was surely doomed, and about to pass 
away as a thing outgrown. 

In respect to the causes of the Civil 
War, Mr. Du Bose argues that the North, 
and not the South, was the Constitution- 
breaker. Massachusetts, in 1840, made 
it felony to return a fugitive slave, a 
direct infringement of the Constitution. 
The doctrine of the “Higher Law” was 
announced and widely accepted. The 
“Underground Railroad” was a_ fact 
East and West, and the party which 
prevailed in 1860 sanctioned or conniv- 
ed at the most extreme acts and utter- 
ances. His name for the war-party of 
the North is “The Nullifiers,” and he 


contends that it is much more truly de-| 


than when applied to South 
The compact was broken, and 
the aggrieved States exercised their 
right, never yielded, to withdraw. We 
have no space or desire here to wrestle 
with the contentions of Mr. Du Bose. It 
would be indeed a threshing of old 
straw. It may be asserted that his ar- 
guments have been often and long ago 
refuted. But they will not down. Here 
they are presented with thorough sin- 
cerity and unusual ability. 

As regards the conduct of the war, 
while Southern soldiership is held at 
the highest, the author does not mini- 


scriptive 
Carolina. 


mize the great difficulties of the North- | 


ern armies, is fairly appreciative of 
their bravery, and cognizant of the skill 
of their greater leaders. His admira- 


tion of the force and tact of Lincoln is) 


|with proper management could have 
‘been continuously produced and market- 
|ed. The fatuity of Davis culminated in 
|his conduct of the war. No skill or 
|valor could avail to counteract the in- 
| fluence of his paralyzing hand. He sus- 
|tains this charge by instances from the 
}entire field of strife, but especially from 
|the melancholy story of the Confederate 
|Army of the Tennessee. Northern read- 
ers of this book will find many things to 
| question, and at the South it must meet 
‘with much disapproval; but it is worth 
|taking into account. 








CURRENT FICTION. 
[LEONARD MERRICK.] 
|Cynthia: A Daughter of the Philistines. 

By Leonard Merrick. New York: Des- 
mond FitzGerald. 
The Man Who Was Good. The same. 


Mr. Merrick belongs to that brilliant, 
versatile, and industrious order of lit- 
erary workmen which has done so much 
|during the past two decades to console 
| England for her lack of the higher imag- 
‘irative product. It is long waiting for 
;the curtain to rise again, but we are 
not permitted to be dull during the 
entr’acte. With a Shaw, a Wells, a 
|Chesterton, or a Bennett always ready 
|to do a turn in front, much may be for- 
given the management for its slowness 
behind scene. 

These are not young men. Each of 
them has qualified himself by a hard 
apprenticeship for the trade of literary 
entertainer. Each of them has learned 
the stops of various quills, and is a 
master of the quick change. Each of 
them at his best is something better 
than an entertainer, but entertainment 


quite unbounded. He exalts his char-|i3 the business of their lives. The fact 
acter, and holds that a great calamity |that they are so much cleverer at it 
befell the South in his assassination.|than we Americans, who used to pride 
Among the Confederate generals he ad- | ourselves on being a nation of show- 
mires especially Joseph Johnston, and | people, is disconcerting, but not hard 
holds that but for his displacement by/|to explain. The truth is, we have no 
Hood before Atlanta, in 1864, the Wash- such school of discipline as London pro- 
ington Government would have been| vides her writing men withal. Flow- 
overthrown and the cause won. This|ery beds of ease are not the invariable 
contention of Mr. Du Bose is easier to portion of the American who writes for 
admit than many others. Had Sherman |a living. The game is hard enough, 
failed before Atlanta, the autumn elec- | whatever the local rules. But with us 
tion must have been lost to the up-|the worker of more than ordinary abil- 
holders of the Union. Johnston's mas-| ity has a fair show. There are so many 
terly defence had that end in view, and|means of publication, so many audi- 
there is small reason to think he would ences to appeal to; wages are at least 
have failed. For this disaster to the | above the starvation scale; at worst he 
South, and the ill success in general, Mr.|can hardly be exposed to the grilling, 
Du Bose bitterly arraigns the Richmond killing struggle which an English writ- 
Government, and particularly Jefferson er has to survive in order to win @ 
Davis. Conceding to him accomplish- | competence. Kill or cure—there is no 
ments, courage, sincerity, and force of| reason why a man with vitality enough 
character, he holds his leadership to|to pull through at all should not have 
have been fatally defective. He judged strength left to be gay. Death must 
men poorly, blundered as to expedients, | have lost its terrors for him; and if he 
|was Impervious to advice, and obstinate- had not been capable of taking life as 
ly self-willed. His diplomacy was ut- a jest, he must have given it up long 
|terly abortive. In finance he wretched. | ago. 

‘ly failed. In its cotton the South pos-| The late George Gissing eet forth the 
lgeagsed* a source of vast wealth, which details of that grim struggle—his gay- 
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ety had not been proof against it, and 
he went through life a haunted man. 
Mr. Merrick no doubt had more to be- 
gin with, and it has survived, to the 
undoubted ‘increase of his audience. But 
in one of his best novels—perhaps the 
best of them—he has given his own rec- 
ord of the experiences of a young writ- 
er in London. “Cynthia” and another 
of the early stories have just been re- 
issued by an American publisher. This 
would seem to indicate that their au- 
thor is gaining ground in this country 
rather than losing it. The fact that 
these new issues are not by the same 
publisher who only the other day in- 
introduced these novels and most of 
Mr. Merrick’s other stories to the Amer- 
ican public, is puzzling to the lay mind. 

Mr. Merrick, have said, belongs 
to the versatile school of current Brit- 
ish authorship. It is not a versatility 
of the older type—like that of the late 
Andrew Lang, for example. Scholar- 
ship is not among its assets. But as 
entertainment its range consider- 
able. It passes with ease from grave 
‘to gay, from lively to severe, and em- 
ploys the tools of realism or romantic- 
ism as the mood of moment, or the 
character of the chosen audience, may 
determine. Mr. Merrick has written 
some fifteen novels and a liberal hand- 
ful of plays, all entertaining in one way 
or another. He began to write in the 
day when realism was an acknowledged 
war-cry, but the romantic vein was 
strong in him even then, and since has 
often had its way frankly. To compare 
“The Man Who Was Good,” “Cynthia,” 
and, say, “Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth,” is to compare different dishes 
by the same chef. 


we 


is 


The helplessness of love, its persist- 
ence in the face of reason, is the theme 
of “The Man Who Was Good.” The in- 
tention of the treatment is to record 
fact. The opening scene, a dressing- 
room in a provincial theatre, is pre- 
sented without glamour, and the three 
persons therein, two actresses and an 
actor’s wife, speak the tongue of real 
life. But almost at once the serpent 
of romance is seen to rear its head. The 
wife is not a wife: the actor is a vil- 
lain, who virtually turns her out upon 
the street. She makes her way to Lon- 
don, and the tale of her vain efforts to 
find work is told with Gissing-like de- 
tail. From actual starvation she is res- 
cued by “the man who was good.” Com- 
ing to the knowledge of her story, he 
sti wishes to marry her, but she can- 
not reward him with love. The situa- 
tion is real, but the solution of it is on 
the plane of melodrama. That such a 
woman might still love the wretch who 
had betrayed and forsaken her, and 
might choose to give her life for the 
life of his child, is true; but the man- 
ner .of. her sacrifice has the damning 
novelty of a trivial invention. 
whole affair-has somewhat. the effect of 


ye, 
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The, 


' one of those moving-picture “shows” in 
which the photographic reproduction of 
real people in action is reinforced. by 
dormant colored monsters of the popu- 
lar fancy as crude and unreal as the 
chromos of a by-gone day. 

In some. of his later novels, we have 
suggested, Mr. Merrick has frankly 
thrown off the bondage of truth-to-facts. 
“Conrad in Search of His Youth,” a 
diversion of whimsical humor, has a 
sincerity of its own. But writer 
is not most successful as humorist. 
In such a story as “Cynthia,” with its 
fidelity to fact and to that larger truth 
for which, after all, we have found no 


as 


this 
a 


better word than romance, he is at his 
best. It records the hard facts of the 
literary trade in London, but it also 
tells a delightful story. On the basis 
of a first success with a novel 
which has had excellent reviews and 
a small sale, young Kent marries 


the beautiful daughter of a family of 
middle-class Philistines. His art 
precious to him, and his discovery that 
it means nothing to his wife saps his 
feeling for her almost at the outset. 
The refusal of his second novel by pub 
lisher after publisher, and unwill- 
ingness to make copy, earn him the 
scorn of the Philistine family, and 
might have been expected to alienate 
the stupid young wife. But she loves 
him, and love makes all things possi- 
ble for her. His poverty, their actual 
want, brings her closer to him. Her 
heart awakes her mind, and she begins 
to understand his work. He begins to 
see the stuff she is made of, but is des- 
tined to pass through the halls of Circe 
before their union is finally made per- 
fect. The change in each of them is 
shown not as a conversion by force of 
the author’s elbow, but that gradual 
and natural development of kindred 
tastes and feelings which is so often 
the seal of an unpromising marriage. 

Mr. Merrick is barely past middle age, 
just arriving, it should seem, at the fit 
age for quiet and sound interpretations 
of this sort. Why should not such a 
writer confine himself to his Cynthias 
—why should not Mr. Bennett be con- 
tent with his Clayhangers—and leave 
the business of being merely amusing 
and clever to those who can be nothing 
better? 


is 


his 


Marcus Holbeach’s Daughter. By Alice 
Jones. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The sins of the fathers and the love 

affairs of the children make dul) read- 

ing in these pages. 
impression that in Lanse Louise, on the 

New Brunswick coast, the past genera- 

tion of fathers must have been a uni- 

formly bad lot. There. was, or rather 
had been (since he is made known to us 
only asa bitter memory), the bibulqus 
and improvident, father of Jack, Le 

Roy, whese widow must needs, syup- 

port, herself by. the sale of home-brewed 


One ends with the, 


' 
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remedies and home-made preserves, 
while Jack seeks his fortune among the 
hazards of Arctic exploration and mine 
prospecting. There was also the limp 
invalid hotelkeeper who collected geo 
logical specimens and absorbed his 
daughter's sympathy, while his wife con 
ducted the business and saved 
back his creditors in the States, That his 
innocence is eventually established 
entirely due to the happy chance that 
brings the son of his fraudulent former 
partner to fall in love with his daugh 
And, chiefly, there was Marcus Hol 


to pay 


is 


ter. 
beach, amiable, personable, wealthy, who 
had had illegitimate daughter 
brought in the idyllic seclusion of 
this Canadian village, and who yearly, 
after the 
season and the London season were all 
quite seized the opportunity to 
escape from the society of a notorious, 
beautiful, and often burdensome Lad) 
Violet, and repaired to this colonial re- 
treat to play the fond English parent 
weeks and go a-fishing. Him 
author has seen fit to re- 
move finally from the scene of human 
affairs, after he has vain ef 
fort to marry his to his 
nephew and heir-at-law, repelled Lady 
Violet’s invasion of his domestic fast 
ness, and indulgently provided for the 
future of his Virginia and her stoutly 
preferred Jack. The author displays far 
more interest in these dark pasts than 
in the peculiar quality of present-day 
life in the region described. The read- 
er could wish that it had been the other 
way round. 


his 
up 


Cannes season and the Paris 


over, 


for a few 
likewise the 
made a 
daughter 


THE OFFICE OF THE JUDICIARY 


Majority Rule and the Judiciary. By W. 
L. Ransom. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 60 cents net. 
Mr. Ransom writes in his 

“Ambition is a strong stimulus to su 

perlatives.” These words correctly de- 

scribe the tone of the _ introduction 
which Col. Roosevelt has written to this 
book. It is full of the usual denuncia 
tions of all who differ with him. The 
opposition of “ordinary men” is explain 
ed by the fact that they have 
only to channels which are wilfully pol 


preface, 


access 


,soned, but lawyers, and especially cor- 


poration lawyers, who disagree with 
him, do so because “they are generally 
unable to understand justice and 
generally unable to think of the judge 
except as an instrument devised to pro 
tect privilege against the right of the 
people by invoking the technicalities of 
the law for the purpose of preventing 
the obtaining of justice under the law.” 
The opinions of the. New York Court of 
Appeals, which is held to be the chief 
obstacle to the realization of the ideas 
of social justice entertained by Mr, 
Roosevelt, are contemptuougly referred 
tw .ag not merely iniquitous, but stupid. 
It may. be. noted in. passing that in at. 


are 
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least three out of the four cases quot- | 


ed Mr. 
strated by Mr. Guthrie in his article in 


the North American Review for August, 
complétely misrepresented the meaning 
and sespe of the decisions as well as 
the facts on which they were based. 
The tone of the book itself is entire- 
ly different. The opinions of the Court 
of Appeals are described as able and 
thorough; the author is aware of the 
facts, Which have evidently escaped Mr. 
Roosevelt, that the political philosophy 
of the time when the “due process” 
clause was adopted recognized the ex- 


istence of rights in the individual, in 
dependent of and superior to the State; 
that the domain of the State was lim- 
ited to well-defined functions, not as a 
matter of expediency, but as a matter of 
law and right, and, as a consequence, 
that as long as these provisions guar- 
anteeing such rights remain unchanged | 
part of the Constitution, the scope 
o) the police power, so far as the courts 
are concerned, is a mere question of law | 
to be determined by legal precedents. | 
While the author states this point clear- | 
ly part of his book, he else- 
where attempts to justify the pro-| 
posed appeal to the people in the 
tondency of a few men to obstruct the 
vill and needs of the many by mat- 
ters which present “only divergences of 


as 


in ene 


Roosevelt has, as was demon-| 


| tirely capable of judging for himself | tended to obviate? Would it not call 
| what his best interests require; to com- for an “expression of the social opinion 
ipel, for instance, as the author advo- | which is entitled to correct and over- 
cates, the workingman to waive his|come the court's original view as to 
‘right to be adequately compensated for | what that opinion was”? Yet, accord- 
injuries suffered without his fault, un-|ing to the plan proposed, there would be 
der properly drawn Employers’ Liabil-|nco appeal to the people and the deci- 
ity and Labor Acts, and to force him to/|sion of the court would be final. We 
accept the utterly inadequate compensa- find no explanation in the book of this 
tion which the Workman's Compensa-|vital and fundamental inconsistency. 
tion Act extends to the careful and neg-| If the question as to the validity of 
ligent alike. ‘laws intending to further social justice 
This tyranny by the majority is treat-| is no longer a legal one, what is the rea- 
ed lightly by the author, and still more|son that the courts should be called 
lightly by Mr. Roosevelt. He quotes Mr./upon to pass on it? If the question is 
Bryce in support of the belief that one of mere expediency, we agree with 
no such tyranny exists in America. He |the author “that it is all wrong to re- 
forgets to quote the words which imme-/ quire or permit our judges to pass upon 
diately follow; namely, that this is so such matters.” The New York Court 
because of “the host of constitutional |of Appeals has always recognized this 
limitations which a tyrannical majority | fact, and the books are full of deci- 
would need some skill to evade,” and|sions stating that where a measure is 
| because, thanks to such a guarantee,/| within the domain of State action, the 
| “they cannot encroach on the personal | question of its expediency and wisdom 
liberty of the citizen, nor on the full en-|is not for the court. 
joyment of private property.” The very If the change in our Constitution 
safeguards it is now intended to re-|which is advocated is to be made, it 
move. should be left solely to the people to 
But assume that the change is made, | decide by referendum or other method 
would the results desired by Mr. Roose-| What law passed by the Legislature ac- 
velt and the author be the logical|cords with the prevailing ideas of mor- 


consequence? It is proposed to submit | ality or justice. 


to the people the question whether a 
law which has been declared unconsti- 











Post Liminium: Essays and Critical 


views as to what is expedient and prop-|tutional by the court shall stand not- 
er so far as society as a whole is con-| withstanding. The proposition is de- 
cerned”; and again he quotes with ap-|scribed as being only “an effort and 
proval the opinion of Judge Gaynor, | means to bring laggard State courts of 
that the courts have set themselves; ultimate appeal up to the progressive 
‘against the manifest and enlightened | standard set by the nation’s great court.” 
will of the community in matters of|The reform is not advocated for that 
commercial, economic, or social pro- | court because it has adopted such pro- 
gress.” |gressive standard. It follows logically 

Such statements completely misrepre- \from this that it never would have been 
sent the position of New York courts.| proposed and would be unnecessary if 


Papers. By Lionel Johnson. Edited 
by Thomas Whittemore. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $2 net. 


Of all the disciples of Walter Pater 
the most loyal and most promising was 
Lionel Johnson, whe died by a pitiful 
accident in 1902, at the age of thirty- 
five. Promising, we call him, although 
he had already accomplished some of 





the finest writing of his generation. He 





In its opinion in the Workman's Compen- 


sation Act, which is the chief subject | 


of attack, it expressly recognizes the 
strength of an appeal “to a recognized 
and prevalent sentiment,” but bases its 
decision on the fact that such appeal 
must be addressed to the people and not | 
to the court. Clearly, if such sentiment 


isn in favor of substituting for the doc-| 


trine of reserved and superior per- 
sonal rights the doctrine that “the 
State can do what it ought to do,” re- 
gardiless of the effect of such action on 
private rights, 
change the Constitution, not for the 
courts to interpret the existing provi- 
sions in a manner 
The author tries at great length to dem- 
onstrate that the right so to change the 
Constitution actually exists. No one 
seriously contests the existence of that 
legal right. What is contested is the 
moral right of the majority to impose 
their ideas of justice and expediency on 
an unwilling minority; to substitute pa- 


ternalism for individual action and de-| 


cleion, even where the individual fs en- 


it is for the people to) 


contrary to their | 
meaning as seen by the light of history. | 


‘ell State courts had adopted such stan- ‘himself, we suppose, would have regard- 
card and had subscribed to the doctrine | eg his poetical work as more impor- 
lof Judge Holmes, as quoted by the au-| tant than his prose, and in a way it is 
|thor and Col. Roosevelt, that “the police | ‘certainly his more finished product. But 
power may be put forth in aid of every-| we may question whether, in the end, he 
|thing that is held by the prevailing mor- might not have made the higher mark 
ality or the strong and preponderant ‘as critic. For one thing, notwithstand- 
‘opinion to be greatly and immediately ing the fact that his most imposing ode 
necessary to the public welfare.” is called by the name of the land whose 

Yet even under the new system it cause he championed and whose relig- 
could not be held that, when the con- | fon he adopted, his affiliation with the 
stitutionality of the law is challenged |[rish movement probably diverted him 
before a court, the mere fact that it |in his verse from his true field, where- 
has been passed by the Legislature is|as this influence is scarcely felt in his 
conclusive evidence that it comes up to | prose. He was, in fact, but loosely con- 
ithe test. If this were so, it would be @/ nected with Ireland by blood, and by 
mere play of words to say that the ques-/|education at Winchester and Oxford he 
tion is submitted to the court at all. | was wholly English. In execution his 
The court would have to determine for | iverse is solid, even magnificent, one of 
itself whether, in its judgment, the law the precious things of the century alto- 
‘was backed up by a “preponderant opin-| gether too little known, and in the esti 
ion” that it was “immediately necessary mation of many quite above the range 
te the public welfare.” If the court/of W. B. Yeats and his Dublin band. 
should come to the conclusion that such | But in substance, as dealing with his 
prerequisite did not exist, it would have|personal emotions, it has at times a 
‘to declare the law unconstitutional. But | morbid strain, due, no doubt, to the ter- 
‘if it did so, would not such a decision |rible aMfliction—the angel of the darker 


‘present the very case which it was in-|drink—under which he lived. 
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One book of Johnson’s prose we al-! 
ready had—a profound, but somewhat 
labored and immature, study of “The 
Art of Thomas Hardy.” Now, the edi- 
tor of the present volume, by access 
to the file of Johnson's published pa- 
pers kept by his sister, Miss Isabella 
Johnson, has brought together a collec- 
tion of reviews and other articles which 
we accept gratefully as one of the most 
valuable publications of the year in 
the realm of pure literature. Most 
of the papers are brief, and we rather 
think the editor has made a mistake in 
attempting in some cases to give them 
a larger look by welding together two 
or three articles on kindred topics; but 
they are never hurried and they al- 
most invariably show the fruit of a fine 
and deliberate scholarship. The per- 
sonal morbidness that breaks through 
some of his poems does not here ap- 
pear; he stands for the large and whole- 
some things of literature—barring pos- 
sibly his extreme devotion to Pater and 
his misunderstanding of Byron—with 
his face against the tide, a master of 
the great tradition. If this is journal- 
ism, what might he not have accom-) 
plished if health and the fateful shears | 
had permitted him in his maturity to) 
plan a book! 

The subjects of the volume are vari- 
ous—“Walter Pater,” “Savonarola,” 
“Lucretius and Omar,” “The Fools of 
Shakespeare,” “William Blake,” “Saint 
Francis,” “Leonardo da Vinci,” “R. L. 
Stevenson,” “Renan Truly Shewn,” 
“Thoughts on Bacon,” “Charles Stewart 
Parnell,” “Erasmus, My Darling,” “Po- 
etry and Patriotism in Ireland,” “O, 
Rare George Borrow!” “Santo Virgilio, 
“Cant,” “Burke,” “The Age of Dryden,” 
etc., etc., Manifestly, it is not possible | 
to characterize in detail so many and 
so diverse studies. A quotation may 
give some indication of the way in which 
a theme, in the atmosphere of his wide 
knowledge, grows large and significant. 
He is passing from a consideration of 
“The Fools in Shakespeare” to the mad- | 
nesses of history: 


It is the age of Hobbes and Herbert, 
Donne and Crashaw, Norris, Ferrar, and 
More; of men whose names and dates may 
fearlessly be mingled, on the strength of 
their common bond. That bond is an ex- 
travagance of mental habit: a wandering, 
whether tc Christian Talmudism, Catholic 
Quietism, Anglican Platonism, or Erastian 
expedience, outside and beyond the strict 
limits of what is generally wholesome. An 
atmosphere is about in which the fool 
hides his cap and bells, and lurks in the 
folds of a Geneva gown, or lies ensconced 
in the lawns of Oxford, amid doctors and 
mitred men. Exclusive gibing is at an 
end, for folk are grown at once too wise 
and too foolish, too anxious and too trivial, 
to enjoy one hearty intellectual laugh at 
the world. Even Izaak Walton, peacefully 
angling among the water-meads of Itchen. 
his mind running on Marlowe's lyric, and 
no less on the bombast of Du Bartas; full 
of love for the venerable and courteous 


illustrated 


lerjoy 





Provost of Eton, and no less for his “dear | 


son” and unworthy son, Cotton—even Wal- 
ton has not escaped scot-free from the in- 
fection of oddity. Despite the charm and 
beauty abundant, the age, as a whole, is 


warped from the Elizabethan vigor. And 
Sir Topas, continuing his research into 
continuity, would skip with a Benedicite 


over the strange years in which the strain- 
ed brains of England gave way to mad- 
ness, and such grim jesting sprang up as 
might be among the warring chivalries of 
Loyalist and Puritan; when there sat at 
last upon the throne, Dictator in all but 
name, a “gloomy brewer,” played 
monkey-tricks at Whitehall banquets, and 
made England honored 
dom. Clearly, the professional jester was 
not wanted. 


who 


through Christen- 





The Guardians of the Columbia. By 
John H. Williams. Tacoma: J. H. 
Williams, $1.50. 

The Mountain that Was God. By John 
H. Williams. New York: G. P. Put- 


$1.50. 


issuing these 


nam’s Sons. 


By two handsomely 
volumes on the mountains 
and forests of our Northwest, Mr. Wil- 
liams has rendered a_  =service of 


great value to the States of Washing- 


'ton and Oregon, and to all nature-loving 
| Americans. 


It is possible, as the writ- 
er of this review can attest, to be fresh 
from a fortnight’s sojourn at the Rif- 
felalp, above Zermatt, in face of the 
Matterhorn and the glacial wonders of 
the Gorner Grat, acknowledged the cli- 
max of scenic Switzerland, and still be 


awed and thrilled at the mere sight of | 


the pictures of Mt. Tacoma (Rainier) 
and the three guardians of the Co- 


‘lumbia River—Mts. Hood, Adams, and 


St. Helens—included in these books. To 
the “Playground of Europe,” 
Americans are helping the Europeans 
to spend $150,000,000 a year. It is safe 
te predict that some day Oregon and 
Washington will harvest as many mil- 
lions from the visitors to their moun- 
tain and forest playground as they now 
dc from their bountiful fruit crops; and 
Mr. Williams’s pictures and descriptions 
will greatly accelerate the advent of 
that date. His books are perhaps the 
strongest argument ever brought for- 
ward in favor of the exhortation, “See 
America Too.” More than fifty photog- 
raphers, professional and amateur, con- 
tributed their best to make “The Guar- 
dians of the Columbia” a pictorial mon- 
ument to the Pacific Coast; and so well 
are their contributions reproduced that 
one needs a reading glass to get all 
their impressive details. The number 
of these illustrations exceeds two hun- 
dred. Many are full-page, some in col- 
ors. A glance at them will convince 
any Alpinist that we have picturesque 
peaks, snowflelds, glaciers, and rugged 
ice formations unsurpassed anywhere; 
and so vast are the four mountains 
named that not only do they dwarf the 
Cascade Range near by, but all along 





the Oregon and Washington coasts, at 
a distance of fifty miles and more, one 
may say of them in astonishment, 
“Thou art so far and yet so near.” 

No one, surely, can look at the piec- 
ture of Portland on page 61, with Mt. 
Hood towering in the background, with 
out confessing that Oregon's metropolis 
ir one of the most superbly placed cities 
in the world. The impressien is strength 
ened by another telephotographic view, 
on page 113, of the city, with another 
stupendous snow peak, St. Helens, as 
the background. From the heights, in 
the residential district, four more snow 
mountains are visible. Mr. Williams's 
text is devoted chiefly to Hood, St. 
Helens, and Adams. He tells the story 
of their career as volcanoes so far as 
geotogists have laid it bare; he relates 
the legends the Indians invented about 
them; gives accounts of first ascents; 
of present facilities for reaching and 
climbing them; of automobile roads and 
mountain clubs and hotels, and so on; 
while Harold Douglass Langville con- 
tributes a chapter on the vast forests 
which hold about one-third of the tim- 
ber in our country. 

Of “The Mountain that Was God” a 
second edition has appeared, with much 
new matter of value to tourists, and 
190 illustrations of Mt. Tacoma and its 
surroundings. It may be worth while 
to call the attention of the Board of 
Geographic Names in Washington to 
the fact that nearly all the newspapers 
that reviewed this book were in favor 
of the old Indian name for our grand- 
est mountain in place of the name given 
to it by Vancouver in honor of his 
friend, Admiral Rainier, whose only 
claim to such a distinction is that he 
fought hard to make our Fourth of July 
im possible. 





The Age of Alfred. By F. J. Snell. [Hand- 
books of English Literature.] New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1 net. 


This latest volume in the well-known 
series edited by Professor Hales is not 
always, as our German fréends say, auf 
der Htéhe der Wissenschaft, but, on the 
whole, it is an adequate and well-design- 
ed work of popularization. It is writ- 
ten with sympathy and good critical 
judgment and the liberal use of synop- 
ses and translations enables the reader 
to gain a pretty comprehensive idea of 
Anglo-Saxon literature. 

The adequacy of the chapters differs 
considerably according to the literature 
of the several subjects of which the au- 
thor has made use. Thus for the “Beo- 
wulf” he has had the advantage of Pro- 
fessor Sedgefield’s recent edition, which 
gives a sufficient summary of critical 
discussion concerning the origin and 


composition of that poem; but in the 
case of poems, the standard editions of 
which have appeared outside of Eng- 
land, his information 


is less satisfac- 
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tory. There is no sign, for instance, of 
his being familiar with the excellent 


editions of some of the principal monu 


ments of Anglo-Saxon poetry which 
have been published on this side of the 
ocean-——particularly in the Albion ser- 
1e8 

Tle most curious error in the book 
is the assumption (p. 139) that Cyne 
wulf is the author of the whole Exeter 
Book. Nor, it may be added, was there 
iny need of quoting the late Professor 
Marl wild opinion that Cynewulf 
flourished in the eleventh century. Mr. 
Snell is too fond of citing the authority 
of this scholar, whose work has never 
carried the weight outside of his na- 
tive country that it seems still to carry 
there As a matter of fact, whether 


rightly or wrongly, since Sievers’s discus- 


sion of the ubject, Cynewulf's floruit 
has been generally placed in the second 
half of the eighth century, not in the 
first half, as our author states. The 
legend of the poet’s having been a pro- 


fessional scop inyhis youth has been so 
Brown and 


7 


thoroughly exploded by C. F. 


others that it no longer deserves coun- 
tenance It is singular that Mr. Snell 
should make no allusion to the divi- 


sions in the “Christ,” which are univer- 


sally recognized, or to the sources of 
this poem—the Greater Antiphons of 
Advent, the hymn, “Apparebit repentina 
dies,’ ete.. which are so significant for 


the methods of composition of the An- 


glo-Saxon Christian poets. The assump- 


tion that both parts of the “Guthlac” 
are by the same author, too, is against 
al! probability. Still further, Mr. 


Snell's statement that the prose portion 


of the Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Psalms (Paris Psalter) is later than 
the metrical portion just reverses the 
judgment of the scholars who speak 


with most authority on the subject. The 
aacription of either division to Aldhelm, 
of the question. In 
the Paris Psalter, it 

well if Mr. Snell 
had mentioned what is really interest- 
ing about this book—namely, that in 
the argumenta of the prose-psalms it pre- 
serves the heretical interpretations of 
the psalms ultimately due to the great 
Greek theologian, Theodore of Mopsues- 
tla—tinterpretations which in a some- 
what distorted form anticipate so strik- 
modern higher critlelam of the 
Besides, quite recently (in the 
leaue of the Zeitschrift fir 
Philologig) Prof. R. L. Ram 
aA y conclusively . that the 
above-mentioned argumenta betray the 
influence of Irish psalm-interpretation, 
ao that they conetitute one of the most 
interesting piecea of évidence in regard 
to the intellectual intercourse between 
England and Treland In this early time. 


is out 


with 


moreover, 
connection 
have 


would been 


ingly 
Psalms 
current 
Celtiasche 


has shown 


Space fails us to comment on all the 
points in which Mr. Snell's book re- 
quires correction or. additions, It, jis 


characteristic of bis.weaker side, how- 


r 
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ever, that he should cite the antiquated 


edition ¢1834) of the Anglo-Saxon 
“Apollonius of Tyre” by his own. coun-| 
tryman, Thorpe, instead of the much 


better one by Zupitza in Herrig’s Archiv , 
(1896). Furthermore, if “Beowulf” ts 
by a single author, as Mr. Snell be- 
lieves, and as is most probable, the con- 
jectured influence of the “Aeneid” on 
his work assumed by Brandl and Klae- 
ber, is at least worth mentioning—for a 
Northumbrian poet writing about the 
year 700 a poem of this extent would be 
almost certain to know the “A®neid.” 
Whether he was seriously influenced by 
it or not is, of course, another matter. 
Finally, it should be noted that it was 


Zangemeister, not Sievers, who discov- 


ered the fragment of the Old Saxon 
“Genesis” in the Vatican MS. which 
confirmed the latter’s theory that the 


Anglo-Saxon “Genesis” in its narrative 
of the Fall of Lucifer and Temptation of 
really derived from an Old 


Man was 


Saxon original. 


Notes 


~ 





Houghton Mifflin Co. promises for next 
week: “The Autobiography of an Individ- 
ualist,” by James O. Fagan; “The Japanese 
Fitch Perkins; “Intima- 
Immortality in the Sonnets 
by George H. Palmer; “Uriel 
by Percy Mackaye; 
Air and @ther Poems,” 
and Emerson's 
Press edition. 


Twins,” by Lucy 
of 
Shakespeare,” 
Other 
Unconquered 
Earle 
Riverside 


tions 
and Poems,” 
‘The 
Florence 
in the 


by Coates, 


Success” 
For a later date the same house an- 
nounces volumes in the Riverside Literature 


series containing “Ralph Roister Doister” | 


both edited by Prof. Clar- 


and “Gorboduc,” 
ence Griffin Child. 
’ 
Among Litt'e, Brown’s November an- 
nouncements are the following: “Penal 


Philosophy,” by Gabriel Tarde, in the Mod-| 
“The Sea | 


Criminal Science series; 
Trader: His Friends and His Enemies,” by 
David Hannay, and “The Fir-Tree Fairy 
Book,” by Clifton Johnson. 


ern 


Desmond FitzGerald has in press: “When 
Dreams Come True,” a novel by Ritter 
Brown; “The Heart of an Orphan,” by 
Amanda Mathews; “Seeing Europe on Sixty 
Dollars,” by Wilbur Finley Fauley, and 
“My Friends at Brook Farm,” by John Van 
Der Zee Sears, the last survivor of that 


little colony 


Dr. Charles Frederick Holder, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has in press an illustrated his- 
tory of Quakers in England and America, 
which beging with the time of Fox and con- 
tinues the etory down to the present year. 


John Stuart Thomson has almost complet- 
ed his new book, “Revolutionized China,” 
which will be Issued tn this country by 
Robbs-Merrill, with many handsome Illus- 
trations. 


Putnams have the following Ust of mis- 
celapeous publicationg announced for this 
season: “Bubbles,of the Foam,” the story 
of an Ortental despot, by F. W. Bain; /‘Sym- 
dob and Satire in the French Revolution,” 


of | 


by Ernest F. Henderson; “A Prisoner of 
War in Virginia, 1864-5," by George Haven 
Putnam, revised and enlarged; “Little 


| Cities of Italy,” Vol. li, by André Maurel, 


translated by Mrs. Helen Gerard; “The Ef- 
fects of the New Count on Auction Bridge,” 
by Florence Irwin; “Recollections of the 
Civil War,” by Mason Whiting Tyler; “Im- 
migration and Labor,” by Isaac A. Hour- 
wich; “The Elmira Prison Camp,” by Clay 
W. Holmes; “The Last Leaf,” a gossipy 
ehronicle of the last three-quarters of a 
century of world history by James Ken- 
dall Hosmer; “The Development of Re- 
ligion in China,” by J. J. M. De Groot, and 
“Problems of the Sexes,” by Jean Finot 
of the French Academy, translated by Mary 
J. Safford. 


Prof. Hermann Gollancz is bringing out 
through Henry Frowde, “The Book of Pro- 
tection,” being a collection of Syriac charms 
and incantations in the original, with trans- 
lation, introduction, and notes. 


Other books announced by Frowde in- 
clude: “Donne’s Poetical Works,” edited 
by H. J. C. Grierson, 2 vols.; “Four Stages 
of Greek Religion,” by Gilbert Murray; 
“English Literature and the Classics,” by 
Gilbert Murray, J. A. Stewart, G. 8S. Gordon, 
J. S. Phillimore, A. C. Clarke, H. W. Gar- 
rod, 8. T. Owen, R. J. E. Tiddy, and A. D. 
Godley, collected by G. S. Gordon; “An In- 
troduction Greek and Latin Palwog- 
raphy,” by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, and 
“The People of God: An Inquiry into Chris- 
tian Origins,” by H. F. Hamilton. 


to 


In “Scenes and Memories,” which Smith 
& Elder are bringing out this week, Lady 
Paget tells of her social life as the wife 
of the British representative at Berlin and 
Copenhagen, at Madrid and Florence, in 
| the sixties. 


From the same firm we may soon expect 
George Mallory’s “Boswell the Biographer.” 


Miss Elizabeth Grierson, author of the 
forthcoming book, “What the Other Chil- 
dren Do” (A. & C. Black), sets forth her 
experiences as a worker in the slums of 
large cities. 


Autumn publications of John W. Luce & 
| Company include the following titles: “The 
| Sunset of the Confederacy,” by Gen. Morris 
Schaff; “The Introduction to a New Philos- 
|ophy” (“Introduction A la Métaphysique’’), 
|by Henri Bergson; Remy de Gourmont’s 
\“A Night in the Luxembourg,” translated 
| by Arthur Ransome; “Indian Fairy Tales,” 
|by Lewig Allen, and “Aspects of the Irish 
| Question,” by Sidney Brooks. 


| Two anthologies, one called “The Charm 
}of London,” the other called “The Charm 
|of Venice,” hayg been compiled by Alfred 
| Hyate and published by George W. Jacobs 
;& Co. For the London, Yoshio Markino 
has provided twelve. illustrations in 
color, which certainly do not miss what- 
lever romance the atmosphere, of the city 
affords. The illustrations of the other .vol- 
}ume are by Harald Sund, also in color. 
| The text of both books draws a deep net 
| through prose and verse, and offers many 
|extracts which, will be pleasantly new to 
|most readers. 
| The H. W. Wilson Ce.,.of Minneapolis and 
|New York, have isqued what is called a third 
| edition. of “The United .States Catalog,” 
| which, lists (under,-guthor, aybjeqt, and 
| title, im one .alphabet).ali, American ,hooke 
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in print January 1, 1912. It is really a 
newly made work. Besides noting all 
books of whatever date now in print, it in- 
cludes also the titles (marked “o. p.”) of 
all books listed in the annual “Cumulative 
Book Indexes” since 1906. For titles of 
books in print before 1906, but now out of 
print, the searcher will turn to the “United 
States Catalog” of 1902, or the “Supplement” 
of 1905. The present edition, a huge vol- 
ume, gives all the publications of more 
than three thousand publishers listed in the 
back of the “Catalog,” besides regular Eng- 
lish importations and Canadian books. The 
information given includes the publisher, 
price, date of publication, and the Library 
of Congress card number. The laborious 
task of editing has been carried through by 
Marion E. Potter and a staff of assistants. 
We need scarcely observe that the “Catalog” 
is indispensable for all booksellers and buy- 
ers. So far as our examination of the pages 
can speak, the work has been thoroughly 
carried out. We only regret that the pub- 
lishers lend their authority to the freakish- 
ness of the spelling reformers. 


Three thousand seven hundred and forty- 
two pages are bound beween the covers of a 
single volume, “The Home Book of Verse,” 
which Burton Egbert Stevenson has com- 
piled for Henry Holt & Co. The use of thin 
paper has made this practicable. The book 
is bulky, but not unwieldy, and the type 
is comfortable to the eyes. Mr. Stevenson 
has attempted to collect “the best short 
poems in the English language from 
the time of Spenser to the present day, to- 
gether with a body of verse which, if not 
great poetry, has at least the distinction of 
wide popularity.” The latter division we 
take to mean limericks, nonsense verse, and 
vers de société, of which the volume <on- 
tains most of the old stand-bys. Living 
writers, even of the younger generation, will 
be pleased and often surprised to find how 
much of their work has been chosen. They 
will be gratified, too, by the arrangement 
according to themes, by means of which 
they may see themselves grouped in small 
divisions with Shakespeare, Milton, and 
somewhat lesser This feature, how- 
ever, is one which will strongly appeal to 
serious students of poetry, for the work has 
apparently been done with great care and 
the categories are sufficiently precise to 
make comparison profitable. Placed to- 
«ether are poems of the sea, poems of places, 
those on friendship and brotherhood, etc. 
The confusion which might result from 
euch a classification is avoided by three in- 
dexes, one of authors, one of first lines, and 
one of titles. Altogether, the apparatus 
shows unusual consideration for the read- 
er’s convenience. 


men. 


Through Napoleonic documents there has 
flitted an elusive figure under some thirty 
variant appellations ranging from Biantow- 


' 


|ledged chunks from the guide-books. 


ski to Piontikaioski. Until very recently no | 
historian except M. Masson had been able | 


to find as much as a page to say about this 
Polish officer. In “A Polish Exile with Na- 
poleon” (Little, Brown), G. L. de St. M. 
Watson makes a real contribution in giv- 


| Marden, 


first abdication, and then followed him de- 
votedly to Elba In March, 1815, he em- 
barked from Elba with the great adventurer 
and played a part in the Hundred Days 
After Waterloo he accompanied his fallen 
leader to Rochefort and England, and final- 


ly obtained the permission of the English 
Government to follow him to St. Helena. 
Four days after his marriage he set sail 
alone from England, and joined Napoleon 


At St 
and fric- 
tion among the other voluntary exiles, wrote 


in the last days of December, 1815 


Helena he aroused some jealousy 


impudently to the Enzlish Government, was 
threatened with a horsewhipping by an 
English officer, and was ordered to leave 


the island when he had been there less than 
a He 
to his wife, and to the sympathetic ear of 
Sir Robert T. Wilson 
pathizer of Napoleon he a 
series of letters describing Napoleon's flight 


twelvemonth. returned to England, 


To this English sym 


wrote, in 1817, 


from France and his miserable, persecuted 
existence at St. Helena 

Piontkowski's letters, which are trans 
lated from the French by Mr. Watson, give 
some interesting details here and there 
about Napoleon, but they extend to only 


thirty or forty pages, and are not the most 
valuable part of this volume. They aremere 
ly the text which Mr. Watson 
many comments, 


to appends 
and to which he 
prefixes a biographical sketch of his Polish 
exile of 
By going over the ninety 


incisive 


and an arraignment Forsyth and 


Masson volumes 
of Lowe Manuscripts in the British Museum* 
which is the material upon which Forsyth 
based his ponderous history of Napoleon's 
exile, he finds that Forsyth suppresses some 
of the secret dispatches, which, of cours¢ 
are usually more important than the ordi- 
nary He finds also that Forsyth 
makes some evident mistakes in deciphering 
the and that at point 
where possible he is favorable to Lowe and 
unfavorable to Napoleon. Similarly, he dis- 
covers that Masson's sketch of Piontkowski 
is full of mistakes due to the learned 
Frenchman's ignoring English material and 
to his drawing too freely, apparently, upon 
his own imagination. 


ones 


manuscripts, every 


“Egyptian Days” (Houghton Mifflin) is 
the most readable and satisfactory ~ of 
amateur accounts of a trip up the Nile 


which it has been our good fortune to see 
It is sketchy and bright, full of fun and 
appreciation, and it gives a life-like pic- 
ture of what one actually sees and hears. 


In fact it is all too brief One of the 
chief merits of the book is that it does 
not attempt to rival Baedeker in details; 


it has no dismal array of quoted or bor- 
rowed erudition, and no messes of undi- 
gested misinformation taken in unacknow- 
The 
on the 
faults 


least satisfactory chapter is that 
religious beliefs, but even here the 
are venial. The author, Philip Sanford 
editor of a Lowell, Mass., 
took the usual tourist route 
and with quick and 


news- 
by 
ready 


paper, 


steamer, eye 


;}pen has noted the events and incidents of 


ing us the solid facts about him in a| the trip in natural and breezy style, so 


cleverly phrased biographical sketch. These|that his book 
facts may be very briefly stated. Charles | purpose. 


may well serve a double 
It will serve to recall one’s own 


Frédéric Jules Piontkowski, born near War-| experiences when the trip is over, and it 
saw fn 1786, came under the spell of Na-| may be used as a guide by one who has 
poleon’s charm about the time of the Rus- | the pleasure still in expectation. The chief 


sian campaign. He fought for him until the|criti¢ism falls at this point, for the pub-| Buccaneers, and the Scotch Darien Com- 
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lisher has used paper which, oy account 
of its weight, renders the volume difficult 
as a traveller's companion Publication 


occurred too soon after the advent of Lord 
Kitchener as the British representative 
Egypt to enable the author to record th: 
of his administration, due to the 
fact that he knows the fellahin personally 
and and able to 
with their point of view 


success 


as a class, is sympathize 


A more fitting title to Thomas Joyce's 
‘South American 
duction to the 
American Continent 
to the Early History 
would be “Peruvian Archmology 
Ethnology, with Slight Reference 
Parts of South America Considerably 
more than half the beok deals with the 
influence 


A 
An 
the 


Spectal 


Archwology Intre 
South 
Refer 


(Put 


Art hwology of 
with 
{ Peru” 


ence o 


nam) and 


to Other 


an 
the 
ul 


has 


Peruvians and their 
areas. The 
in his 


compile 


clent on 
truth 
he 


chap 


surrounding author is 
he 


“ventured 


when states pretace that 
to the 


archwology of 


following 
America 
from Mark 
Nation of March 21 
Bandelier 
rhe 
Bandelier 
of 
the 


ters on the South 
As a 


ham 


compilation principally 


(reviewed in the 


this Prescott, Squier and 
Uhle, 
follows 


called 


can 


year) 


the work well done author 
Markhain 
“the Romantic 


Archw@ology.” 


is 


in what has 


School Amer! 


He 


as his gospel 


early 
finds 


colored 


takes 


Spanish accounts and 
highly 
the 


Archw@ological 


his inspiration from these 


descriptions made known to English 


speaking world by Prescott 


research has not served to verify these a 

counts in all respects. The time has not 
arrived for a satisfactory book on. South 
American arch@wology. Apart from the west 
ern and northwestern coast of the conti 
nent, very little is known. The author, un 
fortunately, has not had, the benefit of 
Hrdliéka’s “Early Man in South Americ 

(Bulletin 52, Bureau of Ethnology), which 
has lately appeared. Moreover, he does not 
seem to have availed himself of several 
sources on Peru, such as the articles in 
the Revista Historica, of Lima, Jiménez 
de la Espada’s “Una Antigualla Peruana,” 
and “Tres Relaciones de Antigiedades Pe 
ruanas,” Fernando de Santillan’s “Rela 
cion,” Martin de Morua’s “Historia,” and 
several others. There is a short bibliogra- 
phy, which does not pretend to be com 
plete, and a workable index. The book con 
tains a number of excellent plates, most 
of which, however, have been published 
before. Mr. Joyce persists in giving Ban 


rather than A. F 


A single characteristic entitles Dr. C. L 
G. Anderson's narrative history of “Old 
Panama and Castilla del Oro” (Washington 
The Author) a grateful it 
contains only the most incidental references 
to the Canal, and the despite his 
services aS an army surgeon and as phyel 
cian to the Canal Commission, ventures 
the suggestion that what God joined to 
gether, man might well hesitate to sep 
arate. Unlike most of the recent publica 
tions on the subject, this is actually what 
it claims to be, a book about the discovery 
and early history of the Isthmus prior to 
the year 1700, It is just the sort of book 
that nearly every one who goes to Panama 
aske for; an interesting narrative of the 
evriier Spanish epoch, giving with consid- 
fullness the stories of Columbts, 
the 


delier the initials R. E 


to welcome 


author 


erable 
Balboa, Pizarro, Henry Morgan and 
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Ee 


peny. Dr. Anderson undertook a much-de- 
sired task. He has evidently labored ear- 
neetly and at length to accomplish his re- 

He has produced and published at 
own expense a volume of pages 
with forty illustrations, many of which are 
facsimiles of old engravings. It is largely 
up of documentary material, usually 
free English translations, presented in 
resdable form, Unfortunately, Dr. Anderson 
does not distinguish for the reader between 
the by Oviedo, the most 
trustworthy, and those of Gomara, the least 
credible, of the Spanish chroniclers His 
fcotnotes give the impression, which is 
really quite unfair to the text, that he has 
merely trodden in the footsteps of John 
Fiske and Hubert Howe Bancroft, with oc- 
casional digressions in the company of Sir 
Arthur Helps and Washington Irving. He 
cvuotes extensively, but only when he hap- 
pens to remember does he label his source 
He tells of the deeds of Vasco Nufiez, giving 
kim his proper name, but seemingly with- 
out uhderstanding why this is more correct 
than the commoner “Balboa.” Yet the book 
is not likely to mislead seriously those who 
take it for shipboard perusal. Like the his- 
tcrical writings of the late Dr. Elliott 
Coues, of which this volume is curiously 
it carries a dim but refresh- 
ing flavor of personality, a suggestion of 
individual prejudice and inborn convictions 
which in the most unexpected 
places 


sults 


bis 575 


mad 
in 


statements made 


reminiscent, 


crop up 


second volume of their edition of 
“History of France” 
(Toronto: Champlain Society), Prof. W. L. 
Grant and H, P, Biggar furnish the text 
admirable translation of Books 
Ii! IV of the originial. More pre- 
cleely, the editorial work in this volume 
entirely due to Professor Grant, while 
Mr. Biggar’s contribution is confined to 
the introduction in Vol. I. 
book, Lescarbot describes the voyages of 
Jacques Cartier, using for the first voyage 
the French translation of Ramusio, pub- 
lished at Rouen in 1598, and for the sec- 
ond voyage the original manuscript, pre- 
sented by Cartier to King Francis I, and 
satin.” 


In the 


Lescarbot's New 


and an 


and 


In 


“bound in blue 


No. 5589 at the Biblioth@éque Nationale. The | 


De 
of 


voyages of 
the Bay 
Royal, 
Professor 
desired. 
needed, 
unneces- 


book 
and 
the 
with 
notes 


comprises the 
Poutrincourt 

founding of 

the Indians, 
leave little 
They light where light is 
without cumbering the text with 
sary information; and they go a long way 
towards this the standard edition 
of In type, paper, reproduc- 
tion of maps, and general appearance, the 
Champ ain Soctety ts be congratulated 
upon the character of ite publications. The 
third and final volume of Lescarbot is ex- 


fourth 
Monts 
Fundy, 
lations 


to 
Port 
etc 
Grant's to be 
throw 


making 
Leaecarbot 


to 


pected before the 


Brig Henry Beebe Carrington, U 
8. A. retired, who distinguished himself 
in the Civil War and later in his dealings 
with the Indians, died at his home in Bos- 
ton, on Saturday. He was born in Walling- 
ford, Conn., in 1824, and was graduated 
from Yale in 1846. He was author of several 
books, among them: “Crisis Thoughts,” 
“The Six Nations.” “Beacon Lights of Pa- 
triotism,” “Washington, the Soldier,” and 
“Lafayette and American Independence.” 


Gen 


The report comes to us of the death, in his 


his third! 


re- | 


end of the present year. | 
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eighty-fifth year, of Dr. George W. Kitchin, 
dean of Winchester and later of Durham. 
He wrote “The Seven Sages of Durham,” 
“Winchester” in the Historic Towns series, 
and a “History of France,” besides several 
other less important works. 


Dr. Eugene Oswald, whose death is re- 
ported at the age of eighty-six, was born 
and educated at Heidelberg, but is remem- 
bered mainly for activity in England, where 
he lived for many years. He was the author 
of “Early German Courtesy Books,” “Thom- 
as Carlyle, ein Lebensbild,” “Goethe in 
England and America,” “Land und Leute in 
England,” “Memoirs,” etc. 


Capt. Frank Brinkley, for many years 
Japanese correspondent of the London 
Times, died on Monday, aged seventy-one. 
Capt. Brinkley was an authority on Japan 
and the Far East. He was attached to the 
British Legation Guards at ToKio, in 1867; 
was principal instructor at the Marine 
Artillery Colleges. Tokio, 
professor of mathematics at the Japanese 
Engineering College. For his services to 
Japan he was decorated with the third- 
class Order of Sacred Treasure. He was 
the author of “Japan” (1901), and “Japan 
and China” (1903). 


Science 


“The Chafing-Dish and the Preparation of 
Sandwiches,” by Mrs. Alice James, is an- 
nounced by Putnams. 

Nowadays when we find upon the campus 
of a conservative university in the East 
lofty buildings dedicated to home econom- 
ics, and see trains travelling through the 


Western States to demonstrate the science | 
of the art of housekeeping, it is well to| 


remember how much the movement »swes 
to the initiative of one woman, Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Her life as told by 
|Caroline L. Hunt (Boston: Whitcomb & 
| Barrows) presents a complete picture of 
her personality as seen by her friends, who 


as revealed by herself in her diary and 
letters. When she entered Vassar College 
in 1868, it was regarded as doubtful wheth- 
er girls could be educated, and as quite 
improper for them to speak in public even 
in college chapel. When her mother ob- 
jected to her study of surveying as unlady- 
like, she wrote: 


And as for surveying, it is Nght work 
compared with washing. The chain is light 
and clean, and the pins also. The instru- 
ment for taking observations can be easily 
carried, and it is very fine work to take 
bearings. We cross brooks and woodland 
for pleasure, and pray why not for busi- 
ness? It requires a good deal of skill 
to go over a fence or a wall built of such 
small shaly stones as the walls here, but 
|it can be done, and it is an accomplishment. 
|I do not mean to do it with long dresses 
and hoop skirts, of course not. I find 
| nothing in it not consistent with grace or 
|virtue. I prefer surveying for a week to 
, Spending a week in fashionable society 
leven of the best class, and there would be 
|far less danger. Anything that will take 
| the American woman out of doors will be 
|a blessing to her. 


| This spirit, unfeminine and revolutionary 


jas it then appeared, brought about a new 
form of training truly feminine, that is, 
| bigher education in what is by radical and 


in 1871, and later | 


| conservative alike regarded as woman's spe- 

cial sphere, the home. It was Mrs. Rich- 
|ards’> great achievement to bring kitchen 
and laboratory together, to show that cook- 
/ing and cleaning are chemical processes; 
| certainly a woman’s work this, although 
'it involved an invasion into masculine pre- 
|serves at more than one point. When she 
|left her laboratory for the last time, only 
ja few days before her death, she was sixty- 
eight years old, and she had acquired a 
j}unique national reputation; she was rec- 
| ognized by the women as a good cook and 
|by the men as a good chemist. 


Bruno H. Birgel, author of “Astronomy 
|for All,” which has now been translated 
| ‘rom the German by Stella Bloch, is evi- 
|dently a man of much experience in pop- 
|}ular writing. He has made good choice 
| from material ranging from the latest re- 
|searches to remote and quaint historical 
| works. The very copious illustrations are 
in the main well selected, and, with a few 
|execeptions, are satisfactorily reproduced. 
| Unstinted praise cannot be given to the 
| text, for statements of facts and mere 
| speculation are sometimes placed side by 
side without distinction. While reputable 
astronomers pretty generally refuse to ac- 
cept Lowell’s theories of Mars, we find 
them exploite] here as if they were es- 
tablished fact. It is interesting to see the 
far-reaching speculations of Arrhenius set 
forth intelligibly, even if briefly, in sharp 
centrast to the views of Claveius, who was 
cock-sure of an ultimate end of things cos- 
mic. Arrhenius, on the other hand, strong- 
ly contends for “an eternal, never-ceasing, 
circulatory motion of the universe, which 
turns nebulosities into suns, and suns 
again into nebulosities,” a fascinating 
view, amplified in his recent brochure on 
“The Fate of the Planets.” Moulton’s cos- 
mic hypothesis, too, is not neglected, 
whereby an explanation is sought of the 
thousands of spiral nebule discovered by 
Keeler. The translation from the German 
would be pathetic if it were not so ludi- 
crous. We read of “years of light,” 
“sheeted iron,” of discoveries being “news- 
ed,” of a spectrum “throwing up” its 








This is now MS./have contributed their reminiscences, and/| lines, of the Yerkes telescope as a “twen- 


paradhgew refractor,” of Phobos and 
Deimos being “undetected if Mrs. Hall 
had not egged on her husband,” and of 
a great telescope as a “large glass eye,” 
etc. The work deserves thorough revision 
by one whose English has not come to him 
second hand. (Published by Cassell.) 


“The Healthy Baby” (Macmillan Co.), by 
Dr. Roger H. Dennett, is a useful book of 
small size, well suited to help inexperienced 
mothers in caring for their infants, with 
scme advice pertinent to a later period. 
The instructions are simple and definite. 
The book differs happily from many books 
of its class in the absence of complicated 
tables of milk mixtures which have terri- 
fied many a mother to whom the artificial 
feeding of her baby has become a very 
practical problem. Dennett believes that 
complex formulas recently so popular are 
superfluous in the management of healthy 
children, and that their food may be pre- 
pared in much simpler ways. 


Dr. Paul Segond, a noted surgeon, died in 
Paris on Sunday, in his sixty-second year. 
He was professor in the surgical clinic 
of the Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of Paris, and surgeon in chief of the 
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Salpétriére. Several scientific works bear 
his name. 








Drama 





Letters of Bulwer Lytton to Macready. 
Privately Printed. Newark, N. J.: 
The Carteret Book Club. 


Of the one hundred and five letters 
constituting this volume, scarcely half a 
dozen are of any real literary impor- 
tance. Most of them are hurriedly writ- 
ten notes of a trivial nature, and often 
very carelessly expressed. But for the 
celebrity of their author they would 
never have attained the dignity of type. 
Others have a definite value, because 


they exhibit Lytton in a somewhat un- | 


familiar aspect and cast a new light 
upon his methods and capacity as a dra- 
matic author. In them he confesses very 
frankly, over and over again, his inabil- 
ity to put a story into effective theatri- 
cal shape, and concedes to Macready the 
main credit for the dramatic efficiency 
of his most famous and _ successful 
plays, “The Lady of Lyons,” “Riche- 
lieu,” and “Money.” It is perfectly plain, 
from his allusions to the radical changes 
made, at the suggestion of the actor, 
not only in the arrangement of the ac- 
tion, but in the general outlines of the 


plots—and the gratitude which he ex-| 


presses for them—that in all 
pieces and some others less well known, 


such as “The Sea Captain” and “The! 
Duchess de la Valliére,” Macready was | 


an active collaborator. But in every 
case it was Lytton who suggested the 
theme, elaborated the characters, 
furnished the literary decoration. 
fortunately, the letters of Macready to 
Lytton, explaining his 
changes and the 


dence complete and coherent, have not 
been preserved, or, at any rate, not 
found. 

It is somewhat surprising, at first 


sight, to find an author so confident in| 


his own powers, as Lytton has general- 
ly been represented to be, treating Ma- 
cready with so much deference, but it 
must be remembered that the famous 


actor was an autocrat in his own do-, 


main, was intensely irritable and sensi- 
tive to opposition, and was far the old- 
er man. Moreover, there can be no 
doubt of the mutual affection and 
esteem existing between the two, or of | 
the sincerity of Lytton’s faith in Ma- 
cready as the one mainstay of the imag- 
inative stage and his eagerness to be 
associated with him in his honorable | 
ambition, without regard to’ his own 
financial profit. These letters show that 
he more than once refused to accept 
money legally due him, for productions 
which had proved less profitable than 
expected, and that he was always ready 
to attribute such disappointments to the 
inherent weaknesses of his own work, 


these | 


and | 
Un- | 





| rather than to any fault in the acting | 


|or management. That he was essen- 
| tially a story-teller and not a dramatist 
—a fact long ago recognized—is plainly 
‘shown by his dependence upon Ma- 
|cready’s ideas when trying to get “Rich- 
| eliew” into presentable form, and his 
| complete failure to perceive that the 
|Cardinal must be the central figure un- 
til the actor pointed out the fact. He 
\intended Macready to play De Mau- 
|prat,a part for which he was unfitted by 
‘nature. Evidently Lytton had no clear 
‘notion of the value of a dramatic situa- 
}tion until he had experimented with it 
j}upon the stage. His lack of theatrical 
linvention is indicated also by his indus- 
| trious search for plots among writers 
lof all times and nationalities, from 
|Aristophanes and Terence downwards. 
A letter that has a particular interest 
for Americans was written in 1844 in 
reply to some unknown comments by 
Macready on this country. He thinks 
that this “young Titan of a Republic” 
may justly complain “that almost every 
tourist has spoken of it in the mincing 
criticism with which a dancing master 
might favor the Farnese Hercules.” On 
the subject of the alleged vulgarity of 
American manners he says that “the 
wonder rather is that in a People with- 
fout a Court, without an idle aristocracy,‘ 
|, . . that so much civility to strang- 








|ers, so much courtesy to women, so for- 
bearing an usage of legal equality, are 
the characteristics of the population.” It 
is a pity that Macready’s letter, to 
which this is a rejoinder, has not been 
|preserved to accompany it. The liter- 
lary, historical, or biographical interest 
in the bulk of the correspondence is 
| small. 





suggested | 
reasons for them, | 
which would have made this correspon- | 


John W. Luce & Co. will shortly add to 
their edition of August Strindberg a second | 


volume, containing “Comrades,” “Easter,” 
| “Paria,” and “Facing Death.” 
| “The Blindness of Virtue,” by Cosmo 


Hamilton, just produced in the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theatre here, will attract at- 
tertion, doubtless, as it did in London, be- 
cause of its subject, but would be much 
more effective if it were less disputatious 
and more convincing dramatically. Writ- 
ten in support of the thesis that many inno- 
cent girls are ruined for lack of proper in- 
| struction in the mysteries of sex, it actual- 
ly, and apparently unintentionally, fur- 
nishes an instance where the girl’s almost 
incredible ignorance, while it betrayed her 
into the most compromising situation, yet 
proved to be her sufficient safeguard. Mr. 
Hamilton has imagined a country clergy- 
man’s daughter, who, up to her seventeenth 
birthday, had virtually known nobody but 
her father and mother. A young man, who 
then comes to the house, seems to her a 
miracle of perfection, and she does not hest- 
tate to tell him of her love. When he goes 
to London for a day, she goes to his bed- 
room, in her dressing gown, at 4 A. M. tc 
welcome him on his return. He is abashed 


) 


and overpowered by her innocence, and has 
not tried to take any advantage of it, when 
Then 


surprised by her father. of course 


———— 


follow passionate scenes, explanations, and 
a happy ending. Thus the piece, which is 
not without cleverness, or an assumption 
of serious purpose, discredits the validity of 
its own message. The truth is that prob- 
lems of this kind, which have been de- 
bated for ages, and provoke endless differ- 
ences of opinion, and whose solution must 
depend upon particular circumstances, are 
not profitable subjects for theatrical dis- 
cussion. This play by Mr. Hamilton is 
particularly futile because he has not 


| known how—or dared—to illustrate his own 


view. 

The London Play Actors’ Society will 
start its eighth season with a represen- 
tation of Ibsen’s dramatic poem, “Brand,” 
to be played then for the first time in 
England in its entirety. A prose transla- 
tion has been made by William Wilson. 
W. 8S. Fay, of the Irish National Theatre, 
will superintend the production. 


The new Shakespeare memorial in South- 
wark Cathedral, London, will be unveiled 
by Sir Sidney Lee on November 4. The 
memorial, which is the work of Henry Mc- 
Carthy, a well-known ecclesiastical sculp- 
tor, consists of a Gothic shrine, within 
which lies, in semi-recumbent attitude, a 
life-size alabaster figure of the poet. As 
first sketched in, the likeness was taken 
from the Chandos portrait, but so much 
doubt has recently been thrown upon the 
authenticity of this that the Droeshout por- 
trait was finally followed, the fine impres- 
sion in the Bodleian Museum serving as 
the model. Upon the Gothic base below the 
figure are carved five shields, that in the 
centre displaying the arms of Shakespeare, 
and the others those of Bishop Talbot; of 
Canon Thompson, the late rector; of Dr. 
Leftwich, the originator of the Shakespeare 
memorial and service; and ef St. Saviour’s, 
the poet's old parish church. The panel 
behind the figure shows old Southwark in 


| relief, and includes the Globe Theatre and 
|a portion of old London Bridge. 


According to a London journal, Dr. Max 
Reinhardt is about to produce “The Play- 
boy of the Western World” simultaneously 
in Berlin and Vienna. 


Mme. Judith (Julie Bernat), the actress, 
died in Paris on Sunday at the age of 
eighty-five. She was, in her day, second 
only to Rachel, to whom she was related 
Among her friends were George Sand, Vi 
tor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas the younger, 
Louis Napoleon, Théophile Gautier, and 
other eminent persons. She made her first 
stage appearance at the Paris Folies in 


1842, was instantly successful, and, after a 
seasen or two at the Variétés, was a mem 
ber of the ThéAtre Francais in 1846, becom 


ing Sociétaire in 1852. Ameng her most 
famous parts were those of Rosina and the 
Marquise in Beaumarchais’s Trilogy, Char- 
lotte Corday, Pénélope in “Ulysses,” and 
Aleméne in “Amphitryen.” She was the 
original heroine of Hugo's “Marion De 
lorme,” and so was a participator in the 
exciting demonstration which attended its 


first performance. She translated the “No 
Thoroughfare” of Dickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins, into French, and also published 
Chateau du Tremble,” under the name of 
Judith Bernard. She was in her prime a 
noble type of Jewish beauty. She was mar- 
ried to M. Bernard-Derosne, known 
as translator of English works into 


e 
Lé 


well 
a 
French 
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Pro- 


De- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
With Historical and 
Notes by Philip Hale. 


A. Ellis. 


grammes. 
scriptive Bos- 
ton: C, 


The volume containing the 
home programmes for 1911-1912 of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is a book 
of 1,594 pages. More than half of these 
pages are filled with advertisements. 
Now that this orchestra has become so 
popular and prosperous, it is to be hop- 
ed that these advertisements may soon 
printed and paged separately from 
the reading matter, so that they need 
not be bound up with it. The pro- 
grammes themselves thoroughly deserve 
being bound and preserved. They con- 
good deal of valuable reading 
matter in addition to Mr. Hale's eru- 
dite yet entertaining and sane notes on 
the pleces played at the season's twen- 
ty-four Each of the pro- 
grammes has a footnote imparting the 
irformation that there will be an inter- 
mission of ten minutes after the sym- 
phony. In order that the Boston music- 
lover's mind may not be arrested in its 
quest of culture even during that brief 
interval of time, Mr. Hale always pro- 
vides a literary entr’acte, consisting 
elther of an article on some general 
musical topic from his own workshop, 
or else, and more frequently, a paper 
reprinted from some English or Amer- 
ican periodical. This Programme Book 
thus comes once a year as a life-pre- 
server for a good deal that is valuable 
in contemporary journalistic literature. 

Mr. Hale himself descants on Bee- 
thoven the Pianist, The Beginning of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Bruck- 
ner, Color, Tonal and Colored Audition, 
Works of Liszt Played by the Boston 
Orchestra, Salome and Her Dance, The 
Triangle, Wagner's Account of Him- 
self. Mr. Hale's predecessor, W. F. 
Apthorp, provides interesting reminis- 
cences of earlier years of the Boston 
Orchestra. Barry writes about Liszt 
and the Symphonic Poem; Newman on 


bound 


be 


tein a 


concerts, 
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Bantock, Wallace, and Elgar's Second | Christophe,” has found so many read- 
Symphony; Runciman on England’s|ers and admirers. In answer to the 
Lack of Great Musicians and on Briinn- | question whether Debussy is likely to 
hilde’s Self-Immolation, on which sub-| fund a school, he writes: “Every great 
ject Bernard Shaw is also quoted. of | @rtist has a school. Every school is in- 


special interest are the reprints from |JUrious. Would it not, then, be better 


the London Times of papers on Cathed- if there were no great artists?” 

ral Festivals, A Chopin Relic, Humor | 

and Quotation, Mannerisms, Musical| The Flonzaley Quartet will give its usual 
Patriotism, Post-Wagnerian Opera, | Series of three New York concerts this sea- 
Science and Singing. A good index /|®°D. in addition to a similar series in 
makes it easy to find what one happens | Brooklyn, Boston, and Chicago, and many 
to be interested in, and this index also | MOtveen quam wanes oe 


b h incid I ref ces antl country. The New York concerts will be 
embraces those incidental referen S |given in Zolian Hall on Monday evenings, 


footnotes which are a specialty of Mr.| rember 9, February 3, and March 10. This 
Hale’s and many of which contain iM-|..4so0n marks the Flonzaleys’ seventh visit 
formation hard to find elsewhere. to America. When first brought together 

French music is a particular object| by Mr. E, J. de Coppet, the members of 
of Mr. Hale’s admiration; he keeps his | the Quartet made a mutual agreement nei- 
eyes open for everything relating to it, | ther to teach, play in orchestra, nor accept 


and no one who gets this annual record |'"dividual engagements. The members of 


is likely to miss anything of impor- | ‘"¢ Quartet are: Adoifo Betti, first violin; 


tance. While Saint-Saéns towers high 
above all French composers of the day, | 
the most prominent of them, and the | 
most widely discussed, is Debussy. Un-| 
der the head of “Cor and Debussy” Mr. | 
Hale gives a bird's-eye view of contem- | 
porary French and German opinion on 
this exotic composer. An article from | 
the pen of Raphael Cor entitled tl 
Claude Debussy et le Snobisme Con-| 
‘temporain” aroused a good deal of dis-| 
cussion. The Revue du Temps Présent, | 
in which this article appeared, there-| 
upon sent a circular to a number of| 
prominent European musicians, asking | 
them to answer certain questions re-| 
lating to that composer. Thirty of the) 
answers were printed 


in a small vol- 
ume which M. Debussy must have read | 
with mingled feelings of pride and in-| 
dignation. What he read, among many | 
other things, was that he is a musician | 
without parallel; that he is original, 
but only negatively so: “take away 
from music rhythm, melody, and emo- 
tion, and you have defined Debussy’s 
musical works.” The monotony of his 
music “stupifies the hearer.” It leads 
to reveries; it is a mosaic of chords; 
the passionate admiration of it is in 
Paris “a disease of the season, or a 
crisis.” There are many Vain imita- 
tions of it—childish apings. He was 
just the man to work in sympathy with 
Maeterlinck, the “Shakespeare for 
snobs.” Among the thirty whose an- 
swers are printed in the volume re- 
ferred to are Siegfried Wagner, who says 
regarding “Pelléas et Mélisande”: “I 
heard only one act, and no one should 
judge after one act.’ Another compos- 
er, Reynaldo Hahn, wrote that, while 
he held Debussy in high honor, he was 
not a Debussyite, and regarded Debussy- 
ites as unfortunate persons. Paul Fiat 
‘agreed with M. Cor that there is “an 
| enormous part of snobbism and bluff” in 
‘the reputation of Debussy. The most 
lamusing thing in the volume is a re- 





| many contributed by Romain Rolland, 
whose fovel in nine volumes, “Jean 


Alfred Pochon, second violin; Ugo Ara, 
viola, and Iwan d’Archambeau, violoncello. 


The season for the Symphony Society of 
New York will open with two concerts on 
the afternoons of Friday, November 8, and 
Sunday, November i0, cn which occasions 
an orchestra will be heard in the new 
-®olian Hall for the first time. The pro- 
gramme, which is the same on both after- 
noons, will start with the “Leonore” Over- 
ture No. 3, and will also contain the Eighth 
Symphony of Beethoven. Maggie Teyte will 
be the soloist. The concerts will close with 
a novelty, a “Suite enfantine,” by Maurice 
Ravel, entitled “Ma mére l’Oye” (Mother 
Goose), to be heard for the first time ia 
America, 


The first pair of concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be given in Car- 
negie Hall on Thursday evening, November 
7, and Saturday afternoon, November 
%. The programme for the first concert 
comprises the “Eroica” Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, the “Roman Carnival” Overture of 
Berlioz, the “Mazeppa” symphonic poem of 
Liszt, and the Prelude to “The Mastersing- 
ers of Nuremberg.” The programme for 
Saturday afternoon includes Bischoff’s sym- 
phony in E major, the “Siegfried Idyll” of 
Wagner, and the “Euryanthe” Overture of 
Weber. 


Sir Charles Villiers Stanford has written 
a second concerto for piano. Robin H. 
Legge says that it was written for Moritz 
Rosenthal, who will probably play it in 
London next April or May. “I know,” 
writes Mr. Legge, “that for some considera- 
ble time this distinguished pianist has been 
seeking a representative pianoforte work 
ot British workmanship ¢o add to bis reper- 
tory In order to show his gratitude for many 
favors received from the public and from 
r.asicians here.” 


Herman Grau, manager for forty years of 
operatic productions, died in New York on 
Sunday. He was eiehty-seven years old. 
Mr. Grau was born in Austria and came to 
this country fifty years ago to engage in 
the management of operatic produc- 
tions with his brother, Jacob Grau. Later 
he took charge of the old Stadt Theatre in 
the Bowery. He produced grand opera at 
Terrace Garden, took charge of the Metro- 
politan Op:ra Company, and later founded 
the Grau Opera Company. Mr. Grau was an 
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uncle of Maurice 
presario. 
Edgar Tinel, 


Grau, the operatic im- 


whose death at.the age of 
fifty-eight is renorted from Brussels, was 
director of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music of that city and a composer of inter- 
national reputation. At the age of nine he 
won a scholarship in the Brussels Conserva- 
tory, and at twenty-three received the Prix 
de Rome for his orchestral work, “Klocke 


Roeland,” Among his other works are: 
“Tableaux Symphoniques,” “Mass of the 
Holy Virgin of Lourdes,” and the oratorio 


“Franciscus,” celebrating the life of St 
Francis of Assisi, which was given last year 


at Carnegie Hall. 


Art 





SALON D’'AUTOMNE. 
Paris, October 12. 

The scandal of the Autumn Salon 
makes a variegated impression on vari- 
ous people. There are painters who 
come to study abroad and get a starting 
glory from exhibiting at “the Paris 
Salon,” without saying which 
Salon it was. And there are those who 
have a mild interest in art and say to 
themselves a salon is a salon, and that 


ever 


is the end of it. And others will al- 
ways think that Art lively enough to 


make a scandal must be the coming 
thing, and so they go in for it. In real- 
ity, the Autumn Salon is too new and 
callow to have the prestige of the Spring 
Salons; and this year’s very particular 
Autumn Salon is like the breakfast egg 
which the timid but scrupulously truth- 
ful curate accepted from his awe-inspir- 
ing bishop: “Is your egg good?”’—“My 
lord, it is good in parts.” 

The scandal is among the French, not 
among foreigners. Monsieur Lampué, 
who is the oldest Municipal Councillor 
of Paris, led off. He has a tincture of 
paint in his composition; he studied at 
the Fine Arts School of Toulouse more 
than fifty years ago, and belongs even 
now to the Society of Independent Art- 
ists. He dipped his pen in his blackest 
ink and wrote straight to Government, 
that is, to the Under-Secretary of State 
for Fine Arts: 


Have you the right to lend a public monu- 
ment to a band of malefactors who »ehave 
in the art world as apaches do in ordinary 
life? 


In fact, the Autumn Salon is held, 
like the official Salons, in the Grand 
Palais, which is national property. The 
aged Municipal Councillor insisted that 
the young national. Minister should go 
and have a look at it for himself: 


You will ask yourself if Nature and the 
human form have ever undergone such out- 
rages. You will see with sadness that this 
Salon shows and accumulates the 
trifling ugliness and vulgarity that can be 
imagined; and you wil] ask yourself again, 
Monsieur le Ministre, if this does not touch 
the dignity of the Government of which you 


most 





—- 


r 


are a part, since 


Government seems to take 


under its protection such a scandal by 
sheltering such horrors in a national mon 
ument. It seems to me that the Government 
of the Republic should have more care and 
more respect for the artistic dignity of 
France. 


The chief protest is against the pi 


tures of the “cubists,’ who try to make 
us see things as if they were composed 
of geometrical blocks; and against the 
who would have us 
things out of the four of 
eyes all at once—quadruple strabismus 
instead of a straightforward outlook on 
the world. 

The committee of the Autumn Salon 
has made a faint defence by a declara 
tion of principle: “We admit all con- 
scientious art efforts whatever they may 
for- 
old-time 


“futurists” see 


corners our 


be, no matter how personal or how 


eign they may seem to the 


formulas.” One of the members of the 
committee turned the question: “The 
Autumn Salon is open to artists of 


every country. As is only fair, the jury 
comprises foreigners. Some come from 
England and some from Germany, and 
even from Russia—and that why 
French taste is not always evident.” 
This gave the needed opportunity. 
Georges Lecomte, who has been presi- 
of all sorts of societies of artists 
and authors, had already resigned from 
the committee as a protest against the 
show they were making. He now came 
forward with an appeal “for French art 


is 


dent 


against all this defiance of common 
sense”: 

For more than twenty years that I have 
been writing, I have defended with all faith 
ind hope the art in which I believed wedern 
sensibility was taking on a new form I 
now retire from the Autumn Salon because 
I see that, through its weakness, the caus« 
has been betraved and compromised By 
exhibiting with so much ostentation and in 
places of honor such shameless productions 
the Autumn Salon casts on beautiful modern 
work the discredit which such ugliness is 
beund to provoke You ask the crowd to 
jmake no difference between them In its 
amusement and indignation, it too often 
risks confounding these illuminated eccen- 
tricities with the art of life and light and 
harmony and deep human emotion. When 


we think of all the trouble there has always 
been to bring the 
admire, 
public, 
and take up again with dull and cold aca 
demic art rt ‘fi which 
ready begun and strong 


public to understand and 
to think 
bewildered 


we suffer how this same 


thus may go backward 


is a reaction has al- 


is growing 

We are here far away from the time 
of Zola’s art hatreds. Impressionism is 
an outworn creed, and neo-Impression- 
ism is dead. They have gone the way 
of symbolism and decadence in poetry, 
Naturalism, to which the aged roman- 
tic movement turned, survives but weak- 
ly before this classic revival. Philis- 
tine rebels no longer ask the newest | 
painter to turn his picture upside down | 
or sideways so that haply they may | 
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to the gallery 
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address to 
Whose pastime has been the piecing out 
It prede 


comprehend, 


of those who 
whirling 


And the cubists 


iets play 


on when 


themselves a generation 


o* puzzles is a slur on thei: 


cessors to attribute to them the pained 
sincerity and fanaticism of early Im 
pressionists. 

All this barely leads us to the real 
question, which Georges Lecomte asks 
with a passion that can surprise only 
fcreigners who do not take Frenchmen 


“Is it not our duty to think 
of the good name of French art? Among 
is still intact. Can 
our 


seriously 


our supremacies, art 


we allow foreigners to believe that 


French art is made up of such horrors 


that it goes staggering crazily along? 
And shall we allow its prestige to sink 
in ridicule?” 

Even André Michel, the usually sober 
art critic who lectured lately in the 
United States, loses his placidity of 
temper and language: 

In this Autumn Salon, the snobbery of a 
few good souls has been pleased to group 


morose and maniac delirious 


geometers With 


dyers, crazily covering their lefenceless 


canvases with color puddles and diagrams 
which you would say had been traced by 
some demented Bouvard and Pécuchet. One 
of the most unformed daubs of this Salon is 
dedicated “To mariners, travellers, and 
nountebanks.” Taking into account the for 
eigners, cranks, and humbues who are the 
main originality of this Salon-—in which 
French” taste was to be ren won 
der the organizing committee did not choose 
this “symbolic and synthet pieture for it 
pester 

Yet Professor Michel takes his sam 


ples of the offending painting and sculp 
ture, not from these foreigners, but from 


“one of our Gaseons.” The picture is 
named Mountaineers Attacked by Bears, 
and is dated “Annecy, i911—Paris, 
1912”: 

If I guess the rebus ariel! then you 
must make out in the picture tangle not 
only the episode of its title, but the route 
from Annecy to Paris, railway bridget 
telegraph wires and the compartment in 
which the painter sat during his journey, 
and the house in which he live is well 
as the mountain site wher t! vicked 
bears attacked the poor traveller and the 
xun they used for their defen Of bears 
and mountaifeers, 6f road and tandscape, 
only unformed morsels and scattered bits 
thrown and cit about at random remain, 
so that the mother tear her would ne 
more recognize ber little ones than her 
Victim 


As to Family Life carved in stone 


anatomic 


be 
refuse 


can only compared to a pyramid of 


which medical students 


occupied in dissecting monkeys have taken 


a morbid pleasuré in ‘putting together after 


indically and géometritally cuttin’ and 


| slashing each limb. 


And all this “sorry show” of art comes 
from some one discovering that the 
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“line” does not exist in nature, but only 


“planes,” or, better still, “volumes.” 
“The human form is of no importance— 
all is in the volume, munsieur!” 
Because it concerns some of our young 
American artists in Paris, I must cite 
one more analysis of this new art craze 
that threatens to undo the Autumn 
Salon, which is really “good in parts.” 
Thiébault-Sisson has for years taken a 
kindly interest in Art Independents, so 
that his language is all the more im- 
pressive 
great part has hith- 
The 
who does not know, 
vatural 
whose 


art city, the 


erto been played by those 


In the 
who know 
;evolutionary is the one 
the man of instinct who believes his 
all 


temperament expresses itself outside of all 


impulse is stronger than rules, 


received habits, disorderly, rough, emphatic 
This is the case of that colony of foreigners 
bec 
themselves, thought they were immensely su- 
to and 
came, possessed by their demon, to Paris to 
develop freely their instinct. In the heroic 
age of open exhibitions, we saw their fan- 
tastic compositions in which common sense 
taste, shame, and the most elementary prin- 
ciples of drawing were equally offended, but 
with bursts of color sometimes strangely 
harmonious and attractive. These fits of in- 
not long As they learned 
our language and came in contact with our 
ert clans, these wild men were civilized and 
permeated little by little with a culture they 
It taught them the 
cecessity of knowledge and the benefit of 
They began studying with Henri Ma- 
and Guérin, 


The cat is out of the bag. 


who ause they felt some disposition in 


perior their native surroundings, 


eanity lasted 


bad never dreamed of 


rule 


tiase 


It has 


hitherto been dangerous to speak truth | 


of Henri Matisse, whose talent nobody 
would deny. There is no revolution 
without leaders, says Dr. Gustave Le 
Bon. For Henri Matisse, with his ec- 
centricities and improprieties, I will 
only refer, through fear of the Brab- 
mins, to Matthew Arnold's explanation 
of Ruskin’s indulging in wilfulness. In 
the idle companionship of a sea voyage, 
I once showed to a Scot who had made 
money in America the passage express- 
ing the desire that the new part of 
Edinburgh should be destroyed and re- 
built, and New York be destroyed sim- 
ply. His amazed comment was: “Why, 
the man must be a crank!" Abel Faivre 
has drawn one of his caricatures of the 
“bourgeois” for this year’s Autumn Sa- 


lon. The couple stand looking with 


Director Gentner ascribes a very handsome 
Madonna and Child, highly Bellinesque, and 
evidently related to a Madonna ascribed to 
Giambellino, in the National Gallery. A 
‘minor, but charming, purchase is the bust 
of a youthful saint in glazed terra-cotta 
from the atelier of Andrea della Robbia. 
The Worcester Museum must be congratu- 
lated on such accessions, and its example 
may be recommended to other museums who 
practice too zealous and one-sided a patron- 
age of contemporary art. 


The death is reported from Paris of 
Frédéric-Charles-Victor de Vernon, one of 
the leading French engravers, at the age of 
fifty-four. M. Vernon devoted himself 
mainly to engraving medals, though his 
work in other branches of the art also was 
distinguished. He ‘vas a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and in his student days 
won the Prix de Rome. 


| by the greatest demand on transporta- 
tion facilities (shown in the freight-car 
|shortage returns) since 1907; by the 
‘largest September grain exports since 
1902, and the largest total September ex- 
‘port trade on record; by the largest 
| sum of orders on the books of the steel- 
/making companies since 1907, and the 
‘largest monthly production of steel on 
record. Taken by themselves, these fac- 
|tors have a sufficiently obvious bearing 
on investment values. Whether and to 
what extent their influence can be offset 
by other considerations, is the next 
question. 

The money market contains certain 
|possibilities in that direction. Last 
| week, the shipments of currency from 
New York to the harvest States reached 
‘an abnormally large figure, and this 


= less of reserve money by the banks oc- 


Finance 
THE 


WAR, THE ELECTION, AND 
THE MARKETS. 


Compared with the opening of Octo- 
ber, just before Europe began to sell in 
quantity, declines in important stocks 
have run as far as 5 to 6 points each 
in Steel common, New York Central, 
and St. Paul, 8 in Northern Pacific, 9 
in Amalgamated Copper and Union Pa- 
cific. Reading has fallen nearly 10 
points from its high price of the end of 
summer. This is a heavy break, and it 
is paralleled in a long list of other 
stocks. It is a question now in point, 
exactly what sort of Stock Exchange 
situation and what sort of immediate 
\financial outlook are left as a result 
|cf this movement. 
| That is a question on which light can 
|best be thrown by inquiry into the in- 


| fluences which must hereafter prevail, 


jin the way of higher or lower prices. 
Probably most people of the observant 
|sort would say that one or all of four 
j|main influences will determine the im- 


‘mediate future of the market. These 


are the movement of home prosperity, 
|the course of the money markets, the 


lincidents of the Balkan war, and the 


Presidential election. It is not very 
| 


often in the history of a financial mar- 
| ket that so many influences, each with 


lan immediate bearing on finance, and 


leach containing possibilities of great 


curs at a moment when the offset on 
which the market lately counted—large 
import of gold from Europe—has been 
blocked by Europe’s own necessities. 
Abroad, nearly all the great state banks 
have advanced their discount rates, and 
it is easily conceivable that something 
like an actual “money squeeze” might 
be occasioned, not only there, but here. 

This is a really perplexing problem. 
The most that can be said with con- 
fidence at the moment is that only two 
|/months remain in which money rates 
will be an essential influence, and that 
curing this period the danger of really 
acute money stringency is at least al- 
‘layed by the recent heavy stock market 
‘liquidation on all markets of the world, 
land by the fact that the Treasury still 
jhas a “working balance” of $87,000,000, 
‘a substantial part of which could be 
| placed on special deposit with the banks 
in the case of genuine need. 


Whether the Balkan War is itself to 
be a continuing offset to the influence of 
home prosperity, or whether its finan- 
cial effects have been already discount- 
ed, is perhaps even more largely a mat- 
ter of opinion. War is the greatest of 
all games of chance, in finance as in 
diplomacy. The unexpected initial suc- 
cesses of the Balkan armies, in their 
| movement of last week on the Turkish 
positions, have already disconcerted the 
‘calculations of diplomacy. The story of 
/1899—when Europe’s markets believed, 
|for fully two months after the break 
‘which greeted the beginning of the 





astonishment at a picture, and the hus- ‘dramatic interest, are to be seen at| Transvaal War, that they had seen the 


band remarks: “Perhaps it is the Bal- 
kans!” oS 


“Nietzsche and Art,” by Anthony M 


|work simultaneously. 

| Of the American position and the 
/American trade revival, it is possible 
to say that, up to the present date, the 


|worst of its financial influence, only to 
‘be awakened with a cruel shock when 
|three British armies in South Africa 
were defeated and a long contest was 


Ludoviecl, is in the press of John W. Luce | nose daring predictions of the hopeful | foreshadowed—was not the first nor the 


& Company. 


\prophets have been realized. The rec-/only instance of the kind. Yet it will 


The Bulletin of the Worcester Art MU- | 474 breaking grain crops are no longer |not be forgotten that in all such cases 
seum, announces three interesting acquisi- |. . to. of conjecture or uncertainty.|—not excepting the Boer War itself— 


tions. A Portrait of a Bergamesk Captain 


by Moron! seems frem the reproduction to | 
pe. ’ iduring these very weeks when Stock 


be of the first quality. The figure is shown 
from the thighs, and the pose is ingratiat- 


‘The actual harvest has been followed, 


Exchange prices were collapsing, by 


‘existence of genuine home prosperity in 
‘America proved in a reasonably short 


| Space of time to be in this country the 


ing, Uke that of the marvellous Tailor in| news of, the largest aggregate net rail- preponderating influence. 


the National Gallery 


To Rocco Marconi,| way earnings on record for the month; | 


When one begins to ask what influ- 
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